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NOTES 


We hazard a series of suggestions which may very 
well prove to be true forecasts. Lord Wolseley will go 
to Canada as Lord Aberdeen’s successor in the position of 
Governor-General, and heartily will he be welcomed there. 
- Lord Roberts will go to Whitehall to fill Lord Wolseley’s 
place as Commander-in-Chief. The Duke of Connaught 
will go to Dublin to take up the post of Commander-in- 
Chief in Ireland, and at the same time, with the help of 
the Duchess, meet the desire of Irishmen to be more 
closely associated with Royalty ; and the Duke’s place at 
Aldershot as General in command will be taken by General 
Sir Redvers Buller. 


“Don Cartos,” says his American agent, Sefior de la 
Costina, ‘‘ refused the Crown six weeks ago, and until 
the war is over will observe the most absolute impassi- 
bility” ; which is the most sensible thing yet recorded of 
him. Unhappily the lucid interval is to be but short, for 
Don Carlos threatens Spain—as if her cup were not already 
full—that immediately the war is over he “will redeem 
and avenge her.” Meantime he is, he says, ‘‘ desolated”’; 
so desolated that, abandoning the silence to which he had 
condemned himself, he sent for a representative of £7 
Imparcial, the leading Madrid newspaper, to interview 
him and to furnish the European Press with advance 
proofs of the interview. For ourselves, we prefer Don 
Carlos silent to Don Carlos eloquent. Spain needs a 
saviour ; but she will not find him in her Pretender. His 


is One long, monotonous record of loud words and weak 
deeds. 





ITALy and France alike are on the look-out for some- 
one to rule them. The Rudini and Méline Ministries were 
both dissolved some days ago, and because no Latin 
community has yet learned the art of Parliamentary 
government, it seems impossible to replace them except 
by a coalition in which each component group shall re- 
nounce the object for which it exists. Parliamentary 
government reposes on the habit of loyal deference to the 
majority, pending the conversion of that majority into a 
minority by extra-Parliamentary dialectic. Where this 
habit does not exist, and it exists only in Anglo-Saxon 


‘communities, you have groups instead of parties, and a 


bear-garden instead of a Senate House. For us the most 
important aspect of the French Cabinet crisis is the re- 
solve of M. Hanotaux to retire from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Perhaps we may soon see him at the 
Court of St. James’s. Rumour will have it that this is 
the goal of his ambition. 


To THE German fleet at Manila have been added three 
French cruisers ; and now comes the news that: Manila has 
been occupied by a force under the command of the Ger- 
man Admiral. Clearly, something is afoot in the Philip- 
pines—something in which others besides the Spanish and 
American commanders claim to play a part. Fuller news 
will be welcome. But we know enough to set us thinking 
again about the Anglo-American Alliance ; for to such an 
alliance the States must look in the event of the Great 
Powers attempting to treat her as they treated Japan in the 
moment of her victory over China. We have discussed 
the subject at some length on another page; but there is 
just one point we may emphasise here—this point : that the 
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chief obstacles to an alliance between America and England 
are the Democrats, led by Messrs. Cleveland and Mr. 
Bryan, who on one ground or another would cleave to the 
Monroe tradition, and the Protectionists, who advocate 
Colonial expansion, in order that the area within the bar- 
riers of the M‘Kinley tariff may be extended. But of these 
two foes to closer union, only the second is really dan- 
gerous. Happily, the choice is still with the people of the 
United States—the bait offered by the high-tariff Imperial- 
ists, or England’s outstretched hand. They may yet need 
that hand. Meanwhile the landing of the American forces 
in Cuba, now going forward almost unhindered, should 
bring us nearer the end of the war. 


To THE Shansi mineral concession the Anglo-Italian 
Syndicate, the ‘‘ Pekin Syndicate” as it is known in the 
City, has succeeded in adding a similar concession in the 
adjoining province of Honan, in both cases with the rail- 
way and riverine rights necessary to exploit the con- 
cessions. About the vast possibilities of this acquisition 
there is no room for reasonable doubt. But before British 
capital and British trade can reap the harvest which awaits 
them, not only in Shansi and Honan, but throughout the 
Yang-tsi-Kiang Valley, of which these provinces are but a 
fragment, certain things must be done, and to get them 
done will require all the courage and all the resource 
of the British Government. But all that courage and all 
that resource Lord Salisbury definitely promised the other 
day, on this sole condition, that before asking the Govern- 
ment for help, British enterprise should first help itself. 
Well, British enterprise has helped itself, has gone as far 
as it can go alone in Shansi and Honan. It is now Lord 
Salisbury’s turn. 


But what is Lord Salisbury to do? There is one 
thing very easy to do, yet none the less necessary if our 
‘‘rights ” are to be worth even talking about—insist, @ la 
Pavloff if need should be, on such a revision of the new 
inland steam navigation regulations as shall really open 
to us the water-ways of China. As they stand these 
regulations bar all access by river to Shansi and Honan. 
The other tasks which await Lord Salisbury’s hand may 
all be summed up in this one—to secure that British in- 
terests, most of all in the valley of the Tsi-Kiang, shall be 
neither threatened nor infringed by concessions obtained 
by other Powers or the subjects of other Powers. And 
there is but one way of achieving this—namely, by con- 
vincing the Tsung-li-Yamen (1) that to grant such con- 
cessions will be held to be an “unfriendly act” against 
the British Government, and (2) that in refusing such 
concessions the Chinese Government will be backed by all 
the resources at the command of the British Government. 
That the British public without respect to party will go all 
the way with him in such a policy Lord Salisbury can have 
no manner of doubt. Every by-election tells the same 
story. 


Tue strongest political force on the Continent is Con- 
scription. It is as it were a mint through which the 
whole manhood of Europe is being passed, to emerge 
stamped with the image of the head of the army—-Tzar, 
Kaiser, or King, as the case may be. Parties may rage 
and Parliaments may legislate, but outside Parliament 
stands over each a non-Parliamentary party—the Army, 
ready with a stern ‘‘ Halt” should any be bold enough to 
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lay hands on institutions which its Head may pronounce 
sacrosanct. Witness the Dreyfus affair. For those with 
eyes to see, the meaning of that grim chapter of 
history is this, that the chief of the forces which are 
shaping the politics of Europe operate, not in the Senate 
House, but in the barrack-room. Therefore the Socialist 
victory at the German elections counts for little, except 
with those who take long views and are more interested 
in the twentieth century than the nineteenth. The two 
million Socialists who have recorded their vote may give 
the Imperial Chancellor many a bad quarter of an hour, 
but back of him in the last resort is the ‘‘iron and blind 
obedience” which the Kaiser extolled in his address to his 
Guards at Potsdam, the ‘iron and blind obedience” of 
nearly 4,000,000 armed men, not to count the millions who, 
though no longer armed, are yet soldiers at heart. 


Tue Admiralty have been found out! The Naval 
Manceuvres have been abandoned for want of Welsh coal, 
This event was foreshadowed in the OUTLOOK six weeks 
ago. It was then pointed out that all the arrangements 
for the annual mobilisation depended upon the turn foreign 
affairs might take and on the coal war. The struggle in 
Wales has continued, and seems likely to continue. When 
it commenced the reserves of coal were low, ridiculously 
low, seeing that we had had warnings that war was pos- 
sible. Since then, despite a rigid economy, they have 
been reduced still further. Under the circumstances, to 
indulge in peace manceuvring with the scanty supply at 
the home ports would be madness. Manceuvres of a more 
serious character are still possible. With one war in pro- 
gress and the temperature of European Powers high, if 
not to fever point, in the Far East, we cannot afford to 
waste our slender stocks. Last year it was the engineer- 
ing dispute ; this year it is the coal war. Are the naval 
authorities learning any lessons from these events and 
making good resolutions—which they will keep ? 


Sir WituiamM Harcourt’s somewhat noisy declaration 
of Puritanism in the House of Commons on Tuesday has 
evoked much discussion in Church circles ; and between 
both parties of extremists, the active Protestants and the 
passive Ritualists, mountains are being made out of mole- 
hills, and squalls are the order of the day. The Bishop 
of Ely, we observe, made an excellent point in his address 
to his Diocesan Conference on the subject of Ritual pro- 
secutions. They are supposed to be undertaken on account 
of the doctrine symbolised by the ritual, and that doctrine 
was declared permissible in the suit of Sheppard v. Bennett. 
Of this the Church Association would do well to take note. 
Meanwhile, at the anniversary meeting of the English 
Church Union it was made plain that any prosecution of 
or intolerant dealings with the ritual extremists would 
lead to the more moderate men making common cause 
with them. This is what actually happened before, when 
Drs. Pusey and Liddon and the present Dean of St. Paul’s, 
though most moderate in their own ritual practice, threw 
their zgis over men like Mr. Mackonochie and Mr. Tooth, 
considering them the victims of injustice. Surely the 
Church should be large enough and broad enough to hold 
the whole company. 


‘““ ComMEM.” week has flown at Oxford, and the men 
are ‘‘down.” Fair women and dark women, brave men 
and smugs have had their fling, and in the town reigns 
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the quiet of vacation and of vacuum. In the Sheldonian 
on Wednesday the usual honorary degrees were conferred. 
The Duke of York received a D.C.L., showing the way to 
Sir Edmund Monson, our Ambassador in Paris ; Sir John 
Kirk, a belated participant in the siege of Troy; Sir 
Edward Poynter, P.R.A., &c. ; Mr. Penrose, whom the 
Times speaks of as ‘‘the interpreter of the Parthenon” ; 
and an old ‘‘ Blue” in the shape of Sir John Scott, who 
lately sat on the benches of the Egyptians and delivered 
judgment. The Public Orator, Dr. Merry, then orated ; 
but as his remarks were made in the Latin—a tongue 
with which we are but indifferently acquainted—this record 
must conclude with but a bare statement and a naked. 
Perhaps Sir Edward Poynter, D.C.L., will drape it for us, 
aided by suggestions from the above Mr. Penrose of the 
Parthenon. 


On Wednesday last Dr. Fairbairn, of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, journeyed to Mill Hill School and opened 
the new chapel which Mr. Basil Champneys has designed 
for the ‘‘ Nonconformist Eton,” as the school has been 
called. This new building possesses an interior as ornate 
as any Roman Catholic oratory, is beautifully decorated 
in the Byzantine style, and cost £6,coo, of which sum 
Sir W. H. Wills subscribed one quarter. Dr. Fairbairn’s 
inaugural sermon was a singularly fine piece of exhorta- 
tion. The chapel now dedicated, said he, expressed 
“ the conviction that without the faith that gave the vision 
of God the noblest and the best could not be realised. 
The glories of Mill Hill would not be found in the number 
of scholarships won or on the cricket ground or football 
field, but in the men it made, saints for the Church, 
citizens for the State, heroes for hours of peril, sages for 
the day of danger. Happy the school that could produce 
such men.” Here we have true evidence of the vitality of 
Nonconformity, no longer the shrinking and tolerated 
step-child of the State. 


Tue lamentable Blackwall disaster of Tuesday, when— 
at the launching of H.M.S. A/bion—through the submerg- 
ing of a wooden staging, thirty-three lives were lost, calls 
to mind a pregnant observation we once overheard. The 
speaker was a well-known officer of police. ‘‘ We can deal 
with a West End crowd,” said he, ‘‘ without much difficulty; 
but in the East End matters are different. The East-ender 
does what he or she likes, and troubles very little about 
police regulations.” It is rather late in the day, but per- 
haps the lesson implied may bear fruit. 


Tue Rothschild v. Sykes case has been decided in 
favour of the defendant. Lord Rothschild and his co- 
plaintiffs sued Sir Tatton Sykes as trustees of the Alliance 
Insurance Company, of whom Lady Sykes borrowed no 
less a sum than £27,500, at the same time handing in as 
security deeds that purport to bear her husband’s name. 
Sir Tatton denies the signatures. Comment upon this 
comedy—comedy in the classical or Meredithian sense— 
seems more or less superfluous. Perhaps Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw and, say, Mr. Pinero will turn their attention 
to the various parties whose names have cropped up 
during this whole Sykes business. Something is rotten 
in a matrimonial market that provides such wives for such 
husbands as Lady Sykes for Sir Tatton of that ilk. But 
these ways do not mend—of the making of ill-assorted 
marriages there is no end ; and when made, no end either, 
apparently. 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST MONROEISM 


STAND close enough to it and St. Paul’s Cathedral will 


- appear no bigger than one of the linendrapers’ warehouses 


that press upon it. It is the same with certain of the 
events now in the happening: we are so near to them, 
they so crowd upon one another, that there is no distin- 
guishing those which are merely big with dramatic excite- 
ment from those which are big with world-changes. Among 
the latter are the completion of the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
of whose vast issues the dismemberment of China is but a 
beginning, and the advent of the United States as a 
Colonising Power. Here surely are two exploits which in 
the regard of the men of the future will rank as the defeat 
of the Turks under the walls of Vienna ranks in our regard 
to-day. But it may be objected that, though the Trans- 
Siberian Railway is sufficiently near accomplishment to 
warrant statesmen—our own in particular—in taking 
account of it in the shaping of policy, the advent of the 
United States as a Colonising Power is by no 
means assured. And we are free to admit the existence 
of a body of influential opinion, voiced by some of the 
most thoughtful publicists in the States, which is pro- 
testing against what they call the ‘‘ Colonial madness” 
of the Republican party. Some, like ex-President Cleve- 
land, protest because they cleave to Monroe, and would 
conserve that aloofness from the rest of the world which 
Washington urged in his farewell address. Some, like 
Professor Sherwood, of the Johns Hopkins University, pro- 
test because annexation would mean the breaking down of 
the political system of the United States, which has no 
place in it for the government of Colonies. Others, again, 
protest because, by the Presidential Message which 
inaugurated the war, the United States stands pledged, 
they say, to eschew territorial aggrandisement. 

But these are not the considerations just now upper- 
most in the councils of the United States. The considera- 
tions which are shaping, and rightly shaping, her policy 
are of quite another order. Here are three of them. 
Never again will the United States allow herself to be 
caught unready for defence and offence. She will emerge 
from this war with a first-class Navy, and must acquire 
strong places of repair the world over. The people of the 
States, as keenly as ourselves, need new markets, and 
what is happening in China has awakened them as well as 
us to the portentous fact that, if Russia and France and 
Germany will not accept the policy of the ‘‘ open door,” 
the sole remaining method of getting new markets is to 
hoist your own flag over them. There are three ways, 
and three ways only, of dealing with the territories—Cuba, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines—from which Spain will 
presently be thrust out: (1) to administer them as depen- 
dencies ; (2) to erect them into self-governing States under 
American protection; (3) to hand them back to Spain. 
The last would be an act of self-stultification not to be 
thought of, and whether the United States governs them 
or does but protect them she is alike committed to the 
tasks and risks of Empire. For should the easier way of 
protection be chosen, Europe would demand, and rightly 
demand, that—in the case of the Philippines, at any rate— 
the protection should guarantee good government. The 
nondescript relation heretofore subsisting between the 
United States and the South American continent would 
not be tolerated. These, then, are the considerations that 
have prompted the revolt of our kinsmen across the 
Atlantic against the Monroe doctrine—a revolt to which 
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Senator Elkins, of West Virginia, gave vivid expression 
the other day when he said: ‘‘ We have travelled one 
hundred years in the last four weeks. Our whole Colonial 
policy is about to undergo a radical change. The Monroe 
Doctrine—which was all right when it was written, but is 
so no longer—is about to be smashed to smithereens; and 
the Government of the United States is slowly but surely 
breaking away from its old moorings.” There cannot be 
a doubt that the people of the United States are fully alive 
to the real issue of the war—Colonial expansion or perma- 
nent retirement within the limits prescribed by the Presi- 
dential Message of 1823. Neither can there be a doubt 
that a vast majority—leaders as well as led—have resolved 
on the former. As a beginning, the House of Representa- 
tives have voted the annexation of Hawaii, and the Presi- 
dent is pressing the Senate to follow suit. With the 
annexation of Hawaii, as irrevocably as if Hawaii were a 
continent, the States will pass at a stride from the old 
order to the new. 

But another decision has to be taken before we can 
appraise this new departure. Will the United States 
range herself alongside England in the policy of the 
‘* open door,” or will she range herself alongside Russia, 
Germany, and France, and erect around her new territories 
a tariff barrier against the world? It is reported that the 
high-tariff wing of the Republican party will not support 
a policy of Colonial expansion unless all new territory 
shall be subject to the same Protective system that obtains 
at home. To what extent this view is held we have as 
yet no means of knowing. We can only hope that wiser 
counsels will prevail, and nothing will more conduce to 
this end than a clear understanding in the States of the 
price they will have to pay for the monopoly of the markets 
which may be brought under the Stars and Stripes—the 
price will be the sacrifice of the Anglo-American alliance. 
So much hinges on that alliance—for ourselves, for the 
United States, for the world—that it must not be imperilled 
by mistakes which a little plain speaking might prevent. 
The proposals of the high-tariff party, if adopted by the 
people of the United States, would be such a mistake. 
England’s policy is equality of opportunity. She prac- 
tises that policy in all countries under her flag, and 
she will enforce it in China. But how could the 
United States co-operate—and one of the chief pur- 
poses of the projected alliance is to secure this co- 
operation—if in her own outside territories she shuts 
the door to all save her own traders? That the sym- 
pathy of this country does not stop at words our kins- 
men of the States have had ample proof within the last 
two months in the emphatic refusal of England to sanction 
any attempt on the part of the European Powers to coerce 
them. It is for them now to decide which is the more 
profitable, to perpetuate the good understanding which 
has ensued and give it definitive expression, or to adopt 
the proposals of the Protectionist party and surround all 
new territory with a differential tariff. They cannot do 
both. 

The decision reaches further than at first glance 
appears. For if the United States allies herself with 
England to enforce in China the policy of the open door, 
or, that policy failing, should agree with England to 
adopt in all new countries they may respectively open 
some such reciprocal trade-rights as are enjoyed by 
England and France in their West African settlements 
under the new Niger Convention—if an agreement for 
either of these purposes is possible, it should be possible 
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also to enlarge the Free Trade area which the genius of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has contrived. Canada, Rhodesia, and 
now, through her Governor, Western Australia, have all 
accepted the broad principle of according to British goods 
the open door. That the other great Colonies will follow 
suit hardly admits of doubt, and it will then only need the 
accession of the United States to the arrangement to pre- 
sent to the world for pattern and reproof an English- 
speaking Trade Alliance. 


DEFENCELESSNESS OF THE 
BRISTOL CHANNEL 
NO NAVAL MANCEUVRES, AND WHY? 


THE abandonment of the Naval Manceuvres illustrates 
the dependence—the absolute dependence—of the Navy 
on the coal of South Wales. No coal from Wales: 
no manceuvres for the Navy. This event gives 
point to Admiral Close’s statement that, if Great 
Britain were at war, predatory cruisers would have 
the Bristol Channel ports at their mercy. Then it might 
be acase of no coal for the Navy, no war—not merely 
peace manceuvres. The analogy is obvious. When will 
the Admiralty learn that all our millions laid out in war- 
ships are mere foolishness unless the supply of coal is 
certain whatever happens—next to abject defeat? There 
is no part of the coast whose integrity is so vital to 
national interests as the ports along the Bristol Channel, 
and there is no part so defenceless. Welsh coal to the 
Navy is what the mainspring is to a watch; no man 
leaves the mainspring unprotected. It is sufficient to have 
pointed out the defect in our armour of defence, but this 
week we supplement the weighty opinions of Lord 
Windsor, Sir Edward Hill, M.P., and Admiral Close by 
some suggestions for repairing the oversight of many 
years, and placing the Bristol Channel in a state of pre- 
paredness for attack. It is sometimes urged that the 
Channel is outside the probable sphere of operations. 
Why then fortify the Scilly Isles, Plymouth, Falmouth, and 
Berehaven ? There is little to tempt an enemy to either of 
these points, except the Dockyard at Devonport. Yet 
they are sufficiently near the Bristol Channel to refute this 
argument, and are too far removed to effectively assist in 
its defence. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


In considering what should be done to meet the 
national peril involved in the defencelessness of the Bristol 
Channel, it is instructive to glance at the defences on other 
parts of the coast. Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Sheer- 
ness have boom defences, backed by land fortifications 
and a system of mines. Southampton also has a boom 
defence which has just been completed. Over a million 
sterling is being spent in protecting Falmouth, the Scilly 
Isles, Lough Swilly, and Berehaven. Battleships or 
cruisers act as guardships at Queensferry in the Firth of 
Forth, at Hull, at Harwich, at Sheerness, and Chatham 
in the Thames, London’s highway; at Southampton, 
Portsmouth, Portland, and Plymouth. From Plymouth 
to Pembroke there is at present no pretence at defence ; 
further coastguard-ships are at Holyhead (for Liverpool), at 
Greenock (for Glasgow), and at Bantry and at Kingstown. 
Each of these ships has one or more cruisers acting as 
tenders; while at Walton Creek, Stangate, East Swale, 
Cliffe Creek, and at Roach River there are what are known 
as ‘‘ coastguard watch-vessels,” which are of no account. 
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At the West India Dock, North Shields, Liverpool, 
Southampton, Dundee, Aberdeen, Leith, and Inverness 
there are so-called Royal Naval Reserve Drill-ships. 
With the exception of the Medea at Southampton and the 
Medusa at North Shields, all these hulks ought to have 
been blown up or broken up years ago. They are almost 
entirely useless—a sham and delusion. Take the drill-ship 
Dedalus at Bristol. She is an old wooden twenty-gun 
frigate, which was launched at Sheerness in 1828. Under 
no provocation would a gun be fired on her. 

This is Bristol’s only link with the Navy. Can it 
be wondered that Bristolians ask for some more effec- 
tive defence than this tub of sixty years ago ? 
As Admiral Close has pointed out, there are three 
forts, but they are useless on account of their anti- 
quated armament. The element which will decide the 
next war is coal, and it is the Welsh coal shipped from 
Cardiff and Bristol that is the life-blood of the Navy. The 
work of the Navy has been already crippled by the strike 
in the Welsh collieries. The Admiralty have felt the 
pinch ; orders have been sent to every point where the 
white ensign is flying, directing a rigid economy in the use 
of coal. Nevertheless the Bristol Channel, the great 
highway of the Welsh coal trade, is defenceless, open to 
any enemy who cares to face the ‘‘ terrors” of the forts at 
Steep Holms, Flat Holms, and Brean Down. These forts 
would hardly lend to a marauding expedition a spice of 
adventure. 

Everyone is familiar with the official excuses for this 
deplorable neglect of the great commercial interests of 
Cardiff and Bristol, and of Great Britain. They are 
merely official excuses of the familiar character such as 
are trotted out when the condition of Gibraltar and other 
bases is discussed in Parliament. Various remedies have 
been suggested from time to time, but one thing is certain, 
forts on the mainland would be of little or no practical 
service, or, in any case, would cost more than they could 
be worth under any circumstances. One of the most 
practicable suggestions is the construction of a fortified 
harbour of refuge at Lundy Island. It is needed by the 
mercantile marine and by the Navy as a place of shelter 
and as a coaling base for warships; and its fortifications 
would effectively command the Bristol Channel. This 
would be one step. Another would be to substitute an 
armoured vessel of modern construction and equipment for 
the Dedalus at Bristol, or it might be stationed off Cardiff. 
The point is immaterial. There are half a dozen suitable 
vessels blocking up Devonpert Harbour, rotting for want 
of proper maintenance, and a useless expense to the 
country, since they all have ‘‘ skeleton crews” on board. 
Such a ship would be of service not only for defensive 
purposes, but would enable the men of the Naval Reserve 
at Bristol to obtain more efficient training ; last year they 
were not able to fire a single gun on the Dedalus. 

These two changes would probably meet the require- 
ments of the Bristol Channel. When we are spending 
three and a half million sterling on a National Harbour at 
Dover, another million on the defences of Falmouth, the 
Scilly Isles, Lough Swilly, and Berehaven, and have pro- 
vided boom defences for the ports on the English Channel, 
why should the great waterway of Cardiff and Bristol be 
ignored? In tonnage of cargo exported Cardiff exceeds 
London and Liverpool, and is only excelled by New York ; 
it is the first coal port in the world, exporting over 
10,000,000 tons annually. Bristol is used every year by 
vessels with a tonnage of 1,500,000, and is the most 
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important commercial junction of two of our greatest rail- 
way systems—the Great Western and Midland. Despite 
the national and commercial importance of these two 
ports, they are permitted to remain undefended and open 
to any marauding enemy. How much longer will the 
Council of Defence shut their eyes to the urgency of this 
matter, and, while defending numerous minor points on 
our coast, permit the coal supply of the Navy to be thus 
endangered? It is essentially a national matter, though 
its local aspect is not unimportant, since several millions 
sterling have been expended in docks and warehouses at 
the waterside at both ports. 


THE UNREST IN CHINA 


Sbangbai, May 18. 


THE other day I told you that troubles might be ex- 
pected along the Yang-tsi. To-day a wire has arrived 
here stating that at Shashih the mob have destroyed the 
Japanese Consulate, the custom-house and hulk of the 
‘‘China Merchants Steamship Company,” and the offices 
of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co. An attempt to fire 
our Consulate, which is an old Szechuan junk moored 
alongside the river bank, was unsuccessful, as she moved 
out into mid-stream. The ball has been set a-rolling at 
an earlier date than I anticipated. At present British 
interests on the Yang-tsi are protected by the tiny Zsf, 
whose crew numbers about fifty officers and men. She is 
lying at Hankow at present, but will proceed to Shashih; 
but what todo? The Japanese Consul-General here has 
sent a small cruiser rp to the scene of the disturbance, 
and has wired home for a gunboat to proceed up the great 
river at once. I venture to think, in spite of the recently 
established ‘‘ backing down” precedent, that ‘‘ Jolly 
Japan” will make the Chinese authorities ‘‘ sit up” for 
their little escapade. 

Our old friends the ‘‘ Black Flags,” who fought so 
hard against the French in Tonquin, and who endeavoured 
to defend Formosa against the Japanese, are cnce again 
upon the warpath. <A few days ago 3,000 of these 
warriors arrived at Wu-Chow on the West River, and de- 
clared they would wipe out the small settlement of 
foreigners at that port. Nodoubt before long the Southern 
provinces will be up in arms. 

Chang Chih-tung, Viceroy of Hupeh and Hunan, has 
been ordered to the capital, where a council of war is to 
take place. One of the questions to be decided is whether 
the Emperor (unhappy youth !) is to remove his hcusehold 
gods to some less easily approachable spot than Peking, 
and there re-establish his Court. The absence of Chang 
Chih-tung from Wu-Chang at such a critical time looks bad 
for the peace of the Central Yang-tsi. I learn from native 
sources that the feeling is running very high regarding the 
collection of /i&in by foreigners; and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that the river will from this out be well policed by 
foreign men-of-war. 

The Germans are still sitting down at Kiao Chow, and 
I learn that nothing will be done until an inspection of the 
newly acquired territory has taken place by three separate 
commissions, which are to arrive from the Fatherland. 
Much money will of necessity have to be expended on 
dredging, a breakwater, and jetties, &c., before the port 
will be ready for work. Perhaps, too, the Kaiser may 
have some difficulty in convincing the home people that 
their money will be well spent. 


MortTIMER O’SULLIVAN. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE CRISIS AT THE CAPE 


MR. RHODES APPEALS TO THE COUNTRY 
[Special] 


Tue crisis in South Africa has come with a rush, and 
until September all eyes will be turned upon a contest 
which will go far to determine who is to rule in South 
Africa—England or England’s foes. The broad features 
of the situation may be stated thus. On June 14 Mr. 
Schreiner moved a resolution of no confidence in the Cape 
Ministry, on the grounds (1) that the Premier, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, in a despatch to Mr. Chamberlain, had grossly 
misrepresented the feeling of the Colony with respect to 
Mr. Rhodes and his policy ; and (2) that the Ministry had 
failed to maintain cordial relations with the Transvaal. 
On June 22, after a week of heated debate—in which, 
however, Mr. Rhodes took no part, beyond a casual re- 
mark that he would welcome a general election—the 
resolution was carried in a full House by 41 votes to 36. 
The following day Sir Gordon Sprigg announced the 
decision of his Cabinet to appeal to the constituencies, 
and of the Governor to exercise the prerogative of the 
Crown by dissolving the Legislative Assembly. 


Causes of the Defeat 


As to the causes of the defeat. In the first place, there 
is, of course, the virulent opposition of the Afrikander 
Bond. This, though the strongest single factor in the 
Assembly, would not have sufficed; but it was recruited 
by the defection of certain so-called Progressives who, 
having eased their consciences by supporting the second 
reading of the Redistribution Bill, which the Government 
insisted on taking before the no-confidence resolution— 
somewhat mistakenly, as we think—felt free to gratify 
their private animosities. Sir Gordon Sprigg has few 
friends in the Assembly, and his Commissioner of Public 
Works, Sir James Sivewright, has none ; and among the 
English members are several whom we might name 
who, rather than cast their vote to save the life of 
a Ministry containing these two, would vote with 
the Opposition, be the cost to British interests what it 
may. There are others again—Mr. C. T. Jones, for ex- 
ample, and Mr. William Hay—who would be unable to 
deny themselves the pleasure of gratifying their grudge 
against Mr. Rhodes. Bearing in mind the large part 
which the personal element plays in little Parliaments, and 
with some little first-hand knowledge of the personal 
elements at work in the Cape Parliament, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand how the Government majority of seven 
on the Redistribution Bill was converted into a minority 
of five on the no-confidence resolution. The House 
approved the policy, but disliked the politicians. 


Assurance of Victory 


We have two significant facts to guide us in forecasting 
the issue of the general election now at hand: one, the 
acceptance by the Assembly of the Redistribution Bill on 
which the Government will go to the country; the 
other, the sweeping victory of the Government at the 
fiercely fought elections for the Legislative Council in 
March last. The popularity of Mr. Rhodes in the 
electorate even his enemies admit—admit also that his 
return to power is, under the peculiar circumstances of the 
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Colony, inevitable. We, therefore, look forward with 
confidence to seeing Mr. Rhodes at the head of a new 
Government with an assured majority in both branches of 
the Legislature. Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond, the Trans- 
vaal providing the sinews of war, will do their utmost 
against him; for what they hold dearest is at stake—a 
Dutch South African Republic. If Mr. Rhodes and the Pro- 
gressives win, British paramountcy is assured throughout 
South Africa, and with it equal rights for all white men 
south of the Zambesi. 


The Swazi Trouble 


Swaziland has long been a bone of contention. From 
the earliest days of the Transvaal, but especially since 
Mr. Rhodes’s occupation of the country beyond the 
Limpopo prevented their expansion northward, the Boers 
have sought to possess themselves of Swaziland. It is a 
rich country though small, and—prime consideration with 
Mr. Kruger—it would bring him within sight of the sea, 
leaving only one short step to be taken to bring the 
Transvaal to the coveted harbour at Kosi Bay. But 
because the Swazis, for faithful service in the field, are 
under our protection, and because, for the reasons set out 
by Mr. Bryce in his ‘‘Impressions of- South Africa,” 
England could not permit the Transvaal to make 
itself a maritime State, ‘‘Hands off Swaziland!” 
has always been part and parcel of our South 
African policy. Our difficulty in carrying out this 
policy has arisen from the dissolute and improvident 
character of the Swazi King, who granted away to 
Boer adventurers all the best land and minerals and all 
trading rights—indeed, everything that could by any 
means be granted—and these concessions were system- 
atically bought up by the Transvaal Government. As a 
result of the difficulties hence accruing, the entire ad- 
ministration of the Swazi and their country was by the 
Convention of 1894 placed in the hands of the Transvaal 
Government, subject, however, to full guarantees for the 
protection of the natives, for official equality of the 
English and Dutch languages, and for political equality 
of all white residents. But Mr. Kruger would not be 
Mr. Kruger if he were not resolved on the complete 
subjugation of the Swazis and the complete absorption of 
their territory. He is so resolved—he has made no secret 
of it—and has been watching for his opportunity. It would 
seem that he has found it in the threatened refusal of the 
Swazi to pay hut tax, and the refusal of Bunu, the Swazi 
King, to admit his responsibility for the murder of one of his 
chiefs. Accordingly, a Boer force has been moved across 
the frontier, and Bunu has appealed to his people. We 
shall be surprised if Mr. Chamberlain does not take the 
view that, be the alleged misdemeanours what they may, 
nothing has yet occurred beyond the scope of the civil 
process, and will insist—as he is entitled to insist—that the 
Boer Government shall exhaust its remedy at law before 
resorting to force of arms. 


Mr. Reid’s New Scheme 


Mr. Reid’s new scheme of Australian Federation may 
be vastly better than that he has just wrecked, but this 
will hardly excuse the part he has played and seems bent 
on playing. The Commonwealth Bill was carried by a 
vast majority in Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania ; 
by a majority, though it fell short of the statutory mini- 
mum, in New South Wales also; and it is well within the 
facts to aver that the reason why a Federated Australia is 
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still but a hope is to be found in the facility with which Mr. 
Reid at this grave crisis plays the part of the jumping cat. 
He himself assisted to frame the measure which by this 
time might have brought at least four of the Australian 
Colonies into federal union, and rather than alter its pro- 
visions he allowed his Attorney-General, Mr. Want, to 
resign and go into Opposition ; yet when it fell wholly to 
him to take the one step necessary to secure its success, 
he allowed its opponents to work their will upon it. And 
now comes the strangest news of all. The new Common- 
wealth Bill which Mr. Reid has submitted to Parliament, 
and upon which if rejected he has announced his intention 
of going to the country, turns out to embody all the 
modifications and provisions, to the number of nine, which, 
because Mr. Reid refused to entertain them but a few 
months ago, led to Mr. Want’s resignation. No wonder 
therefore that Mr. Jack Want has consented to re-enter 
his docile pupil’s Cabinet. 


And its Prospects 


And the prospects of this new scheme? It is quite 
safe to say that New South Wales will accept it. It is 
equally safe to say that South Australia will not accept 
it; indeed, Mr. Reid is not going to ask them to. He 
will be quite content, he declares, if Victoria, which is 
wavering, and Queensland will come into Federal Union 
with New South Wales on his lines. The other three 
Colonies may do as they please. If they are prepared to 
accept Mr. Reid’s terms they may come into the Federa- 
tion ; if not, they must remain out. This is the spirit of 
neither patriot nor statesman. It betrays rather the petty 
egotism which marred the character and career of the late 
Sir Harry Parkes, and it looks especially ill in the Premier 
of the Mother-colony. The remedy for it—the one thing 
which can persuade the politicians of the Australian 
Colonies to forget themselves on behalf of a great common 
interest—is the presence and pressure of a common danger. 
And such a danger is at hand. Europe cannot quarrel in 
the Pacific without harm to Australia, and the sooner 
Australia sees it and prepares for it the better for 
Australia. 

Canada as Pioneer Again 


Quite an interesting group of Canadian Ministers is 
assembling in London—Mr. Fitzpatrick, the Solicitor- 
General, whose special care has been the Manitoba schools 
dispute, now happily laid to rest; Mr. Dobell, who must 
lament more heartily than any of us the collapse of the 
Petersen fast mail project ; and Mr. Mulock, the Post- 
master-General. To Mr. Mulock our especial sympathies 
§0 out, for he is here on a mission of high Imperial im- 
port. Just as Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Fielding made 
Canada a pioneer in the matter of inter-Imperial trade, so 
Mr. Mulock is intent on making her a pioneer in cheaper 
imperial postage ; and we wish all power to his elbow. 
His proposal is that the 3 cent per ounce rate, which is now 
general throughout North America, should be extended 
to the Mother-country, in place of the present rate of 
§ cents per half-ounce. That is to say, what now costs 
5d. would cost only 13¢d.—an immense boon to Canadian 
traders and settlers alike in corresponding with this 
country. But officialdom, and especially officialdom of 
the St. Martin’s-le-Grand order, blocks the way. Fancy 
the impudence of a Colony trying off its own bat thus to 
force the pace of a sacred British department which had 
withstood for years the importunities of a Henniker 
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Heaton. The Empire must not be thus indecently hurried 
by one of its members ; the international postal agreement 
forbad, and Heaven knows what other obstacles British 
officialdom did not thrust in the way. And so that last 
resort of puzzled statesmen—a conference—has come 
about. All power again to Mr. Mulock’s elbow. May 
his success be only less signal than that of his chief! We 
know what happened to the obstacles which British 
officialdom put in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s way when he tilted 
ayainst the German and Belgian treaties. 


Our Little Wars 


Under this heading we record from week to week, in 
as few words as possible, the where and the why, the pro- 
gress and the results, of the little wars we are always 
waging at some point or other of the eleven millions of 
square miles under the Union Jack. Information, not 
sensation, will be our aim. A feature common to almost 
all these wars is that they are at the frontier, or if within 
the frontier then at some place where the Queen’s autho- 
rity has been proclaimed in advance of the symbols and 
instruments of that authority. And in this circumstance 
will be found the cause of most of them. They are 
inevitable in an Empire like ours, which at so many points 
impinges upon barbarism. They will cease, these little 
wars, only when everywhere our boundaries run with those 
of civilised Powers : then all wars will be great wars. Of 
‘little wars” we have three on hand just now—in the 
Sudan, in Nyassaland, and in Sierra Leone—while a fourth 
is threatening in Uganda, and a fifth on the Gold Coast 
hinterland. 

In the Sudan—Here the war enters on its final phase, 
the capture of Khartoum, and, if the Mahdi ‘“ stands 
up” to it, the final destruction of his power and his 
kingdom. Sir Herbert Kitchener has made his last 
journey to Cairo before beginning his advance, and is now 
awaiting the arrival of the reinforcing brigades and the 
howitzer battery, which will give him a force equal to the 
utmost that valour and despair can do against him. The 
Mahdi, so it is reported, will make his last stand about 
ten miles north of Omdurman, and this is good news if 
true. Will Captain Marchand be at Khartoum when Sir 
Herbert Kitchener arrives there? If he is there, the fact 
will be nothing or much, according to the attitude of the 
French Government towards him. We do not yet know 
which Captain Marchand is, merely a scientific explorer, 
like Mr. Lionel Decle, or a political agent on annexation 
bent, like M. de Brazza. 

In Nyassaland—A revolt of the Angoni, who live 
west of the south end of Lake Nyassa—turbulent fighting 
folk under a chief, Mpesini, who headed a revolt and was 
well thrashed in 1896. The prompt despatch of Lieutenant 
Bragden and Captain Pearce with a Sikh force will suffice 
to quell the revolt. But what is wanted to put an end 
once for all to this kind of trouble is the construction of 
Mr. Rhodes’s railway to Tanganyika. The Angoni are 
under the rule of the Imperial authorities, not of the 
Chartered Company. 

In Sierra Leone—Here the fighting is not at the town, 
but on and about the Sherboro river. With the capture of 
Bompeh on June 13, the back of the rebellion may be 
regarded as broken. For the cause of the rebellion—a 
very important question for the Administration—we must 
await the report of the Commissioner who has been 
despatched by Mr. Chamberlain to make inquiries on the 
spot. Beyond doubt, some one has blundered. 
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BURNE-JONES 


IMPRESSIONS AND MEMORIES 
I 


In a Jand of clear colours and stories, 
In a region of shadowless hours, 
Where earth has a garment of glories 

And a murmur of beautiful flowers. 


Tue lines were in the Academy Catalogue three years ago, 
affixed to one of Alma Tadema’s most ambitious canvases, 
‘“‘Spring.” I wonder how many of the thousands under 
whose eyes they fell knew from what dedication they were 
taken, what part they form of the sonorous sequence 
wherein the young Swinburne offers ‘‘ my verses, the first- 
fruits of me” to Burne-Jones, creator cf that ‘‘land” so 
ardently described ? 

And now it is all over. Was there not some inkling 
of loss in our hearts when, only four or five weeks back, 
we stood cheering at Christie’s as the dead artist’s master- 
piece fell to Mr. Fairfax Murray at a price few living 
painters have known? We cheered, and it was hardly 
the cold coin that stirred us. ‘‘The Mirror of Venus” 
was painted by an artist of the British school. 

‘‘In the same room as Rossetti’s ‘ Fiametta’ hangs 
Burne-Jones’ ‘Bath of Venus,’ a work steeped in that 
mystic aura which these two men seem to have adopted, 
Rossetti from sheer temperamental impulse, Burne-Jones 
rather from choice than of necessity.”” So I wrote last year 
when reviewing the Victorian painters for a well-known 
journal. This difference, a thing subtle and easily enough 
misunderstood, which contains whatever of the psycho- 
logical I have, rightly or wrongly, divined, is in some 
measure a personal explanation of the mental processes 
whereby Burne-Jones arrived at the work associated with 
his name. A mystic rather from disgust at all existing 
schools and teachings, an artist who, born into a genera- 
tion less dead, would have progressed with the living 
wave, sol readhim. He assisted at the shaving of our 
mid-century Shagpat, startled the shorn Academy beside 
the other Shibli Bagarags, Rossetti, Hunt, Millais, and 
their fellows, and paved the way for the new men and the 
new Impressionism. 

I have just opened Ruskin’s Oxford Lectures, the second 
one: ‘‘ Mythic Schools of Painting, E. Burne-Jones and 
G. F. Watts,” it is headed. Here are many illuminative 
passages, the most such that have been written upon these 
men. There is paragraph 46 beginning: ‘* And herein 
you see with what a deeply interesting function the modern 
painter of mythology is invested. He is to place, at the 
service of former imagination, the art which it had not— 
and to realise for us, with a truth then impossible, the 
visions described by the wisest of men as embodying their 
most pious thoughts and their most exalted doctrines.” 
And again there is paragraph 48 wherein Ruskin says: ‘1 
cannot arrogantly or demonstratively define to you how 
the light should fall on the two sides of the nose of a Day 
of Creation ; nor obstinate!y demand botanical accuracy in 
the graining of the wood employed for the spokes of a 
Wheel of Fortune.” Other critics have been less modest, 
more exacting. 

Sometimes of late it has seemed to me that Disillusion 
was among the many figures that this artist knew. How 
dark in tone and laden with decay were some of his later 
works, and yet amid them an Aurora as careless as the 
young day symbolised! Still, the sombreness of recent 
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canvases is my main sensation when I recall Spring exhibi- 
tions at the New Gallery, sombreness and a lessening in- 
clination to dwell with youth, with hopefulness. There were 
years wherein wistful innocence was paramount, and there 
were passionate years, and then came the years that were 
neither wistful nor passionate. The cycle is human; 
Burne-Jones had lived a lifetime—well spent! We are 
the richer, British art is the richer ; another figure stands 
large and beckoning upon the slopes. A. K, 


The death of Sir Edward Burne-Jones leaves one great 
and lonely figure among English artists—namely, George 
Frederick Watts. Watts, now in his eighty-first year, 
belongs to a later generation than Burne-Jones, just as 
Burne-Jones was Somewhat later than Swinburne. And 
these two, Watts and Swinburne, now remain, the last of 
the leaders who directed and headed the great stream of 
romantic art and literature which may be said to have had 
its source in the lyrical poems of Coleridge and Words- 
worth. Just a hundred years have passed since ‘The 
Ancient Mariner” and ‘‘ The Lyrical Ballads” appeared. 
Crossing to France, the movement gave us Victor Hugo, 
Gautier, Musset, and, now broadened and now narrowed, 
it has undoubtedly enriched mankind so that the century 
will stand out from amongst other centuries in literature 
and art as clearly as it does in science and mechanics. 

At the outset of the Romantic movement there were 
somewhat violent and ignorant reproductions of the 
Middle Ages. In literature and in painting you had the 
equivalent of stucco and the suburban Gothic, but in the 
later group to which Burne-Jones belonged there were 
scholars as well as artists. They had read Norse myth- 
ology. They had read French romances and the poetry 
of the Middle Ages, and found that civilisation in hurrying 
on had dropped a good deal of its magic by the way and 
many of the most beautiful parts of this magic. In aword, 
Burne-Jones and his followers saw the stories of Greek 
mythology refracted through Chaucer and the French 
writers of the thirteenth century. 

There is a peculiar charm in any art or literature which 
shows such double refractions. When, to take an 
example, the reproduction of Ford’s ‘‘ Broken Heart” was 
acted the other day, it was presented as it would have 
been presented on the Elizabethan stage. The actors 
wore Elizabethan costume, and the whole was a revival of 
the world for which the play was written. Similarly in 
the art of Burne-Jones you have the true atmosphere of 
medizvalism in the treatment and appreciation of certain 
eternal themes. His Perseus, painted for Mr. Balfour, is 
no mere nineteenth-century equivalent of the Greek treat- 
ment of the myth. It is a nineteenth-century appreciation 
of the myth as filtered down through Ovid and ‘‘ Le Roman 
de la Rose.” Many are annoyed at these refractions and 
suggestions of the Middle Ages; but to the lover of beauty 
and of mankind a work seems richer when it embodies the 
ideal of beauty as presented not in one but in many ages. 

And Burne-Jones approached the pictorial treatment of 
religious subjects in the same spirit. His well-known 
decoration of the American Church in Rome and his 
picture of the Tree of Life and of the Resurrection are 
nineteenth-century equivalents of thirteenth-century art. 

The representation in English this week of ‘‘ Pelleas 
and Melisande ” is in a sense born of the movement which 
Burne-Jones led. The English version was from the pen 
of his son-in-law, Mr. Mackail, and there is a tragic coin- 
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cidence in the fact that it was successfully produced for 
the first time at the very moment when the ashes of its 
inspirer were being laid with a bunch of heart’s-ease and 
two wreaths of crimson roses below the grey tower of 
Rottingdean Church. 

The drawings of Burne-Jones will perhaps prove more 


fame-enduring than his paintings. As the drawings of 
Botticelli in illustrating Dante are cherished and repro- 
duced, so will be Burne-Jones’s drawings of ‘* Le Roman 
de la Rose.” Among his treasures was a book in which 
he illustrated the old English poetic names for flowers— 
such as ‘love ina mist.” Then note his woodcuts for 
some of the Kelmscott series. He and William Morris 
felt at times that they would never finish their ‘‘ Chaucer,” 
and it is strange that they should both have died so soon 
after its completion. As it is, Burne-Jones’s work both in 
painting and in illustrating the stories of Arthur and of 
Guinevere and Launcelot are interrupted by his death. 

In the Grosvenor Gallery days, when his work excited 
so much enthusiasm and antagonism, the public conceived 
the idea that the Burne-Jones school was of a morbid and 
melancholy cast. Yet no man enjoyed so abundantly all 
that there was to enjoy in Nature and in the companion- 
ship of other men. He was a lover of children, and his 
love was returned. A whimsical humourist, in whose 
company all were laughing and smiling, it is strange that 
in the caricatures of twenty years ago the admirers of his 
art should have been represented as dejected beings. As 
a matter of fact, the fellowship of Burne-Jones, Rossetti, 
and Morris was the most mirthful and even uproarious 
that has ever existed outside the pages of Dumas’s ‘‘ Trois 
Mousquetaires.” It was one endless feast of skits and 
practical jokes, enlivening a frank delight in all that was 
beautiful in legend and life. 

One more note. It is curious how indelible are the 
impressions made upon the minds of poets and painters 
by the settings among which Burne-Jones’s figures are 
placed. The quasi-Umbrian landscapes, the old grey 
walls and tufts of trees, can all be traced back to a journey 
in Touraine in his youth. Go to Touraine, and you will 
see how the ‘‘ Chant d’Amour” came to be painted. 


HANS RICHTER 


Arter the brilliancy of Felix Mottl’s achievements in the 
last fortnight at Covent Garden we come back to classi- 
cism and Hans Richter, and it was at least a tribute to the 
doyen of conductors that the audience in St. James’s Hall 
on Monday was so large and soenthusiastic. Conductors 
seem to be made in Germany with a facility equal to that 
shown in the providing of other commodities, but after 
seeing and hearing most of them we come back to him 
who is the father of them all. The conductor to-day is 
something like the prima donna: he has become a star. 
His leading note is personality. It is not Beethoven that 
we are to listen to, but Beethoven @ /a this Hofkapell- 
meister or that Generalmusikdirector, and we may be 
thinking all the while of the Frau-Hofkapellmeisterin’s 
Opinion of London and of her husband—trifling details 
which it would ill become an all too curious world to 
pretermit. Our musical taste may be zz/, but the financial 
results of our appreciation are not to be despised, and we 
tush wildly to support German music and German con- 
ductors, despite the snubs which their enlightened nation 
gives us. Hans Richter, however, is not of this species of 
star. One man may be romantic, another corybantic, but 
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he remains classic with a deliberate maturity of thought 
and style that makes for musical salvation. He has passed 
the stage of being regarded as a curiosity, he has sup- 
pressed his own individuality to such an extent that it 
seems as if he were saying, ‘‘ Listen to the music: leave 
me out of account: I did not write it.” 

There were two flaws on Monday night: one, the 
inclusion in the programme of a purposeless symphonic 
poem of Liszt’s ; the other a want of discipline on the part 
of the hall attendants and some of the audience who 
drowned by their conversation the opening bars of Berlioz’s 
** Roman Carnival ” overture and the prelude to ‘‘ Tristan.” 
This never happens at Queen’s Hall, but at St. James’s 
Hall the office of doorkeeper in the service of countless 
‘* Pops” and Ballad Concerts may have engendered a quite 
comprehensible indifference to the just rights of audiences. 
The sacristanus hereticus is known in other orders besides 
those of the Holy Roman Church. 

Richter’s reading of the Berlioz overture was slightly 
different to Weingartner’s, heard last month at Queen’s 
Hall. There was less straining after effect, and the 
musical result was infinitely more satisfactory. So, too, 
was the ‘“‘ Tristan” prelude and Liebestod music, for it 
demands a strong hand to control the tendency of the day 
to surcharge the poetry of music with an excess of senti- 
ment and an exaggeration of zwance. Richter gives us 
Wagner, Brahms, Beethoven, all the composers in fact, 
without any commentary —the text alone without 
footnotes. As for the Choral Symphony, it stands by 
itself, unique. The Higher Criticism may twist about old 
faiths and pulverise beliefs, but Beethoven in Richter’s 
hands is unassailable in this respect. It will ever remain 
as the gigantic expression of that pensée musicale which 
soared beyond the composer’s physical defect of hearing, 
and which attained perfect freedom from the trammels of 
theory and of the executive means of his day. It need 
not be said that the rendering was just what was to be 
expected of Richter. The chorus, however, was weak, 
and the voices were not always true in their intonation ; 
but Miss Fillunger, Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Mr. Andrew Black made up a quartet which 
could not have been excelled, The amazing scherzo was 
rendered with great delicacy, and Mr. Henderson, as usual, 
distinguished himself by having his timpani dead in time 
as well as in tune—no easy feat to accomplish in a tempera- 
ture which altered their pitch every few moments, The 
‘* Schicksalslied” of Brahms, beautifully impressive and 
dignified, was also one of the numbers on the programme. 
With all that has been said of Wagner frowning in 
Elysium over the Covent Garden ‘‘cuts,” Beethoven at 
least has had his revenge for the Bayreuth performance 
of the Choral Symphony at the opening of the Festspiel- 
haus, which, we are told, was ‘‘ not quite respectful.” 

W. F. S. W. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
‘“PELLEAS ET MELISANDE ” 


A NOTABLE week at the play, with plays and players for 
every taste and ‘‘ beds for all who come.” At the Lyric 
there is Madame Bernhardt. ‘‘ Lysiane” is a poor play, 
but so admirably acted that the great artist must have 
dipped in the pot of Medea; in the twinkling of an eye 
the mist of the years is rolled away. At Terry’s Miss 
Kate Vaughan has reproduced ‘‘ The Country Girl,” and 
‘A Stranger in New York,” another American variety 
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entertainment, outroars the lion-throated seas at the 
Duke of York’s. ‘‘ Ragged Robin” came to Her 
Majesty’s on Thursday, by Mr. Louis Parker, out of 
Richepin; and on Tuesday Mr. Forbes Robertson and 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell gave the first of nine presentations 
of M. Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Pelleas et Melisande.” This last is 
beautifully staged : nothing that scenic art could give has 
been omitted. We have seldom seen, and seldom shall we 
see, a more beautiful series of stage tableaux. The 
Castle of the Drowsy Gloom has become a concrete 
presence. In the third act one seemed to see at length 
the scenery of a great poet’s vision in ‘‘ Kubla Khan.” 
In the perfect harmony of colour in which the stage was 
set was exemplified the influence and inspiration of that 
great Master of Arts who now “ rests silent in his own 
work ” at Rottingdean. And if the stage artists deserve 
our gratitude, the care and devotion which Mr. Forbes 
Robertson and his colleagues have brought to the entire 
production is beyond all praise. 

The writer of the Causerie in last week’s OuTLOoK 
spoke, or sang—it must be owned that his manner is a 
trifle lyrical—of ‘‘ Pelleas and Melisande” as M. Maeterlinck 
wrote it. We have to do here solely with the play as it is 
acted at the Prince of Wales’s, and in the version of Mr. 
J. W. Mackail. One’s last wish is to pick holes. An enter- 
prise like Mr. Robertson’s deserves to be received with 
universal sympathy, and has received it; for we cannot 
agree with one critic that it ‘‘ required courage to intro- 
duce M. Maeterlinck to a London audience,” even if the 
courage referred to was financial. The intellectual snob 
is ever with us, and the mere report that Maeterlinck is 
caviare to the general is enough to fill the Prince of 
Wales’s on nine several matinées with gushing auditors. 
Courage, indeed, seems rather needed to confess, as one 
now confesses, that the Maeterlinck of Messrs. Robertson 
and Mackail spells disillusion. The production had long 
odds in its favour—the staging already remarked on, and 
the music of M. Fauré, to name but these. The method 
in which it is presented is attractive. There are twelve 
scenes, and at the end of each the curtain falls. The 
lights are lit, and presently are darkened, the music 
winds through the air of the hot June afternoon, and the 
curtain rises. lf ever you are to be in the mood to be 
mesmerised it is now. And yet you are not even thrilled. 
At moments you hear phrases which suggest to you at 
least what M. Maeterlinck’s prophet of last week may have 
meant when he spoke of those opened ‘‘traps through 
which we sound abysmal depths.” 

And certainly one seemed to catch the echo of what in 
the original Maeterlinck may very well be moments of pure 
spiritual beauty. But when this is said all is said, and even 
as one falters out the plea one sees a smile on the sardonic 
features of the Devil’s advocate, who knows that the 
counsel for the defence is at his wit’s end. For we may 
not hope to canonise M. Maeterlinck-cum Mr. Mackail- 
cum Mr. Forbes Robertson. If much in the combination 
—and once more we are considering M. Maeterlinck in 
no other form—is striking and attractive, much of it is 
merely puerile and ludicrous. The white veil drawn across 
the stage as in the French production of two years ago 
would have obviated this effect, and given the scene its 
proper sense of fairyland. But once you tear up the gauze 
veil and bring the audience face to face with their old 
friends Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Mr. Robertson, in their 
very pleasant and palpable bodily forms, the game you 
begin must be played under the rules of common sense. 
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In such a milieu M. Maeterlinck’s peculiar tricks not. 
merely fall below the level of their advertised form, but are 
positively absurd. Mrs. Campbell no longer cries, “I am 
not happy,” as she runs across the stage before the sword 
of her outraged husband. But others of the famed re. 
petitions remain which are almost as fantastic. 

For lack of that veil of gauze and all it symbolises you 
have here effects, quite pretty or taking as their author 
may have conceived them, reduced to children’s charades, 
incongruously presented by Cabinet Ministers. You 
might as well set out to enact ‘‘ Proud Maisie is in the 
Wood,” and urge, in the tone of M. Maeterlinck’s 
admirers, that ‘‘it is our own fault ” if its immortal beauty 
evaporates for us in a stage presentment. Evaporate is, 
indeed, the word which the wise disciple of M. Maeter- 
linck will do well to have ready on his lips during the 
course of these madinées. For if it is not pleaded that the 
essential quality of M. Maeterlinck’s applauded fantasy 
has thus evaporated on the stage of the Prince of Wales’s, 
that master’s disciples are left with a materialised form 
upon their hands which is not only grotesque, but un- 
pleasant. Take Maeterlinck as he is materialised for us 
in London, and his “ Pelleas” is just as much ugly as 
absurd. There may be gold about the head, but more 
than the feet is of clay. Pelleas has an innocent love for 
Melisande, the wife of his brother Golaud. That is to 
say, he meets her, kisses her passionately (she is on the 
eve of bearing a child to his brother), and only stops his 
courtship short of physical possession. Golaud is 
suspicious. When Pelleasis in his wife’s chamber he lifts 
up his little boy to the window to spy on the child’s step- 
mother, or ‘‘ Mamma,” as he calls her. 

Golaud is as deeply concerned with this problem as if 
he were a private detective or a modern husband intent on 
swingeing damages in the Divorce Court. Even after he 
has killed Pelleas he bothers his dying wife with the same 
suspicion. In the really dramatic and moving episode 
before the killing in the wood, Melisande has told us that 
she loves Pelleas, that it is only her husband that she 
deceives, and dying she tells Golaud that she loves 
Pelleas. Why, then, this crude and hateful harping on 
a physical circumstance ?—unless, indeed, Golaud is a 
character in a naturalistic drama. There are moments 
which tempt the onlooker to exclaim with the historic 
chieftain at Culloden, who pined for the presence of 
Claverhouse: ‘Oh! for one hour of Mr. Henley!” and 
that other doughty and trenchant hand which suppressed 
the dominion of the Kail-yarders. The acting, on the 
whole, is excellent. Mrs. Campbell’s intonation is not 
always convincing—an old adjective of the theatrical 
reviewers which her performance recalled; yet her Meli- 
sande was sweet and sympathetic. Mr. Forbes Robertson 
is a thoughtful actor; he plays ‘‘ with his head,” as wise 
bowlers are said to trundle. Probably it is one’s own 
fault that in the scene at Melisande’s death ene was 
reminded of Fagan in the condemned cell. Mr. Martin 
Harvey’s Pelleas, a poetic figure throughout the piece, in 
the wood scene was vivid and powerful. 

But no acting can be fair to the Maeterlinck whom his 
admirers preach. Let him utter phrases all day long, which 
open a trap-door on the infinite, and deliver himself of 
‘symbols of wider truth” in each second sentence, and 
still the crude appeals which inevitably make the stage 
externals to ear and eye are as inevitably too many for him. 
And does M. Maeterlinck thus continually sound abysmal 
depths? The question may stand over, although when 
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one is told that he is incomparably better than almost 
anyone—except, of course, Ibsen—a faint suspicion may 
cross one’s mind as to the extent of one’s informant’s 
experience. Perhaps it is not for nothing, after all, that 
some of us have been whipped through the Greek trage- 
dians. We tend to remain ‘‘ more than usual calm,” like 
pet Marjorie’s pet fowl. And in the presence of modern 
portents, and even in the case of M. Maeterlinck, we may 
recall a fable in Hans Christian Andersen about the 
Emperor and the Emperor’s cloak, which was no cloak 
after all. ¥Y. B 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NEW 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 


A timp and half-hearted attempt to meet a difficulty of 
great and increasing importance: this is the verdict of 
those who should know, upon the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act which comes into operation on July 1. It is but 
another example of the inability of our Legislature to cope 
satisfactorily with questions of this character, for the Act 
appears likely to give satisfaction neither to the employers 
nor to the employed. The experience brought to bear 
upon the framing of the statute does not appear to be— 
as it should have been—that gained by those who have 
for years been dealing daily with claims which never reach 
a Court or come before the public, and in which the 
difficulties and defects of the present system are con- 
stantly seen. 

By the new enactment a very heavy burden is placed 
upon employers—how heavy that burden is they will not 
fully realise till they come to deal with the heavy rates 
required for covering the risks by insurance. In return 
no advantage is gained, for the provisions of the new Act 
are additional only to the present legal remedies, and in 
no way in substitution for them. The employer will still 
be left exposed to the litigation which has been found so 
vexatious and burdensome in the past. The Act, in giving 
advantages to the worker, should at least have done some- 
thing to lessen the power of the workman to put the 
employer to the heavy expense of litigation which has 
been increasing year by year. Instead of this, the field 
for the speculative lawyer will be largely increased, for in 
every case of injury it will now be open to the workman 
to sue his employer as heretofore, but with the certainty 
that if he fails in his action under the law as now existing, 
he can then require the judge to award him compensation 
under the new Act. It is true that the Act gives the 
judge power to order a workman to pay the costs to 
which the employer has been put in defeating the claim 
under the old law; but this provision, instead of being 
absolute, is discretionary only, and past experience shows 
that where an employer is sued and succeeds, many 
County Court judges will be very reluctant to order 
a workman to pay a sum for costs which will in the 
majority of cases exceed the total sum recoverable under 
the Compensation Act. It is clear that the workman 
should have been compelled to decide at once and finally 
which remedy he would seek, and then abide by it with no 
subsequent alternative claim. 

The forecasts in the House of Commons as to the 
expense entailed upon employers by the new Act are being 
rapidly found to be altogether erroneous. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is now advising that many employers should not 
insure, but should take the risks themselves. It is hardly 
possible that an employer who has at all fully considered 
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the subject would care to accept this advice, at any rate 
until he has seen the actual result of the working of the 
Act. 

The clause which deprives the workman of compensa- 
tion in respect of injuries caused by his ‘‘ serious and wilful 
misconduct,” is most unhappily worded, and will almost of 
necessity lead to continual litigation. It is unjust that an 
employer should be called upon to compensate a man for 
injuries which he has brought about entirely by his own 
want of ordinary care, although he may not have been 
guilty of ‘* serious and wilful misconduct.” 

Another marked defect in the Act is that, although in 
accidents having a fatal result the total compensation 
awarded cannot exceed a sum equal to three years’ wages 
(with a minimum of £150), yet if a workman is incapaci- 
tated—permanently or for a very lengthy period—no limit 
whatever is imposed. The arbitrator can award a lump 
sum as compensation and in commutation of the weekly 
payments, but the Act is entirely silent as to the amount 
of the lump sum or the basis upon which it is to be calcu- 
lated, and until some basis has been arrived at by continued 
litigation, this will prove a great difficulty in disposing of 
every case of serious injury. 

A further noteworthy defect, looked at from the view of 
either of the parties concerned, is that the workman will 
not be entitled to any payment during the first fortnight 
of his incapacity. This is just the period when a claim is 
the most likely to drift into litigation owing to the work- 
man being suddenly deprived of all means of subsistence, 
and consequently feeling himself unjustly dealt with. 

It has as yet been but little realised what an immense 
industrial army is left entirely outside the scope of the new 
Act and with no apparent reason. Even some of those 
classes which are included are left unprotected in most 
important details. Take, for example, the question of 
lead poisoning and similar illnesses contracted in unhealthy 
employments. The point as to whether such illnesses are 
included in the Act or not will have to be settled by litiga- 
tion, but it seems hardly possible to conceive that such 
an illness can be described as an ‘injury by accident” 
within the meaning of the Act. The Colonial Secretary 
has expressed his opinion that such illnesses are covered, 
whilst some at least of his legal colleagues are of opinion 
that they are not covered. Surely such a point should 
have been definitely decided by the wording of the enact- 
ment itself, seeing that the provisions at present in force 
are found entirely insufficient to meet the difficulty. 

It was anticipated that the Rules of Court to be framed’ 
for the working of the Act would provide an expeditious 
and inexpensive method of disposing of claims, but the 
procedure which has now been prescribed appears to be 
unnecessarily elaborate and expensive. In fact, claims 
will be simply ordinary County Court actions, and they 
might just as well have been dealt with as such without 
the elaborate preparations and bewildering forms contained 
in the Rules, all of which must tend to increase expense. 

Upon a careful review of the Act and its probable 
results, it can hardly be considered a useful addition to 
the Statute Book, and it is certainly not likely to promote 
the chief object which should have been kept in view—the 
drawing together of the interests of employers and em- 
ployed. By it a heavy additional burden is cast upon 
employers, litigation is likely to be increased rather than 
diminished, and the industrial classes will reap no such 
advantages as will be sufficient to outweigh the expense 
and disadvantages to which employers will be subjected. 
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AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, Ltd. 


Heap OFFICE: 43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - « - - 
Subscribed Capital - - = = 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD WEBB, Esq., Chairman. 
JAMES DALISON ALEXANDER, Esq., of Messrs. Alexander, Fletcher & Co. 


HERBERT E. M. DAVIES, Esq., Chairman of the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Limited. 


AUGUSTUS DURANT, Esa. (of Messrs. A. Durant & Co.). 


Right Hon. LORD HARRIS, G.C.S.1.,G.C.I.E. (Chairman of Rhodesia Agency, 
Limited). 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Sir FRANCIS KNOLLYS, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern 
Railway Company. 


ies ~~ ~ ea Esq., Director of the Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Limited. 


WILLIAM JAMES THOMPSON, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National Discount 
Company, Limited. 


BANKERS. 
THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Limited. 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
PRESCOTT, DIMSDALE, CAVE, TUGWELL & CO., Limited. 
PARR’S BANKING COMPANY AND THE ALLIANCE BANK, Limited 
(Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 





BRANCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Cape Town, Bulawayo, Claremont, Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), 
Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, King William's 
Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, 
Queenst: wn, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


AGENCY IN AMERICA—New York. 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, and all descriptions of Banking 
Business connected with South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 
Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascertained on 
application. . 
G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, LIMITED. 


Established 18709. 

Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £18 15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, 
4325,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

BRANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, Cradock, East London, 
Grahamstown, Kimberley, King William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Fort Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: Bulawayo, Salisbury, 

mtali. Transvaal : Barberton, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State : 
3ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Lady- 
brand, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors.—A. Barsdorf, Esq. ; W. Fleming Blaine, Esq. ; A. Cham- 
berlain, Esq., M.P. ; Owen R. Dunell, Esq. ; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, 
Esq.; John Young, Esq. General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James Simpson. 
Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

BankErS.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Princes Street, E.C.; the Bank of 
Scotland, Lothbury, E.C. In Scotland: the Bank of Scotland. In Ireland : the Pro- 
vincial Bank of Ireland. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased and Collected, and all other 
Banking business transacted with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. Remittances made by Telegraph. The 
Purchase and Sale undertaken of Colonial Government and other Securities. Deposits 
received for one, two, or three years at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


DOMINION OF CANADA.—CiTY OF QUEBEC. 


CONVERSION and REDEMPTION of the following STERLING 
DEBENTURES of the City of Quebec, viz. :— 
6 per Cent. Consolidated Fund Loan, due 1st July, 1905. 
6 » st July, 1908. 





Subscribed Capital— 





” ” 

Bi om Debentures 9» St Jan., 1910. 
5» ” 3» st Jan., 1913. 
44 oy ” y, «st Jan., 1914. 
4445 ” » Ist Jan., 1918. 
44 ” ” ty st Jan., 1925. 


Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co. are authorized by the City of Quebec to invite Holders 
of the outstanding Debentures of the above issues to exchange their present holdings 
either for new 34 per Cent. Consolidated Registered Stock of the City of Quebec or 
cash, upon the terms set out in the full prospectus. 

The Stock to be issued in exchange for the Bonds surrendered for conversion is a 
art of a total authorized issue of £654,420. An official quotation on the London, 
iverpool, and Glasgow Stock Exchanges has been granted for that portion of the Stock 

already issued, and application will be made for any further Stock issued in the terms 
of the prospectus to be added thereto. 

Cheques for the amount of the redemption price of Debentures to be exchanged for 
ash will be issued in one week after the Bonds have been deposited. 

Prospectuses and Forms for Listing the Debentures to be lodged for conversion or 
payment off in cash may be obtained from Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co., Lombard 
Street, London ; The Clydesdale Bank, Limited, London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh ; or 
of Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co., 99 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 

99 Gresham Street, London, E.C., June 2, 1898. 
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FINANCE 


THE INVESTMENT OUTLOOK 


From the time of the first number of this journal the view 
has been expressed in these pages that the worst of the 
famine in first-class investment securities was probably 
over for a time. The general tenor of our advice to 
investors has, in fact, been in the direction of a deferment 
of purchases as far as practicable. 

An examination of current prices for Consols and other 
similar ‘‘ gilt-edged ” securities will show that this course 
has up to the present been justified. Prices at the present 
moment, it is true, are generally higher than at the be- 
ginning of Jast May, a circumstance due to the recent 
falling off in the value of money; but if comparison is 
made with quotations at the beginning of the year, a 
general decline is shown, while the shrinkage from the 
higher level of a year or two ago is considerable. 

The closing week of the half-year seems a fitting time 
to inquire whether the conditions of the Money Market 
have so far changed from the beginning of the year as to 
warrant the belief that the upward movement in investment 
stock to phenomenally high prices is about to recommence. 

Appearances on the surface are somewhat in favour of 
such a movement. It is usual as the end of a half-year 
approaches to find that the demand for money in 
Lombard Street is sufficiently strong to cause a con- 
siderable, if only temporary, rise in money rates. So far 
from this being the case at the present moment, the month 
of June has witnessed greater ease in money than any 
other month during the half-year, cash at the time of 
writing being so plentiful as to be almost a drug in the 
market ; money rates are, in fact, about as low as they 
were at the time when Consols advanced to their re- 
cord quotation. Investors may therefore not unnaturally 
inquire whether indications such as these (especially 
bearing in mind that about £5,000,coo of Government 
dividends will be released on the 5th proximo) do not 
point to the advisability of immediate purchases of sound 
stocks before the continved cheapness of money once 
more drives them to giddy heights. 

We never profess in these financial columns to be pro- 
phetic. Long experience of the Money Market is sufficient to 
establish the conviction that nothing is more uncertain 
than the fluctuations which may occur from time to time in 
the value of money. None the less, there are certain 
broad principles which may be laid down as applicable to 
the general situation. In attempting, then, to answer the 
question as to the advisability of present purchases of 
investment stocks, the only possible method is to en- 
deavour to ascertain the reasons for the present cheapness 
of money, and see whether they are the same as those 
which operated on the previous occasion when money was 
a drug in the market, not merely for weeks, but for 
months and even years. It is always the reason for a 
particular movement at which we want to arrive, whether 
the movement be in the value of money or in stocks. 

Expressed in the briefest words, the difference between 
the present monetary situation and that of a few years 
ago lies just here. The period of over two years during 
which Bank Rate remained unchanged at 2 per cent., 
and money in Lombard Street at about 4 per cent., mainly 
owed its existence to dulness of trade, a lack of general 
confidence, and an almost entire absence of any proper 
outlet for our surplus savings in enterprise abroad. The 
present ease in money, while assisted to some extent by 
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the scarcity of bills, is mainly due to the fact that about 
£11,000,000 paid by China to Japan last May is now 
being lent in various forms by Japan to the Money Market. 
The force of this statement may be very easily gathered 
by anyone who cares to examine the sharp fall in money 
rates which occurred almost immediately following the 
payment of the Indemnity funds last May. 

This then is a factor which, however potent, must be 
regarded as being of a more or less temporary kind ; and 
if we look beyond it to deeper and more permanent in- 
fluences, it is easy enough to see that the situation is 
different in all essential respects from that of a few years 
ago. Trade is now fairly active, and public confidence 
(aotwithstanding the recent disappointment from many 
companies newly created) is tolerably sound ; while, if a 
still broader view be taken of the situation, and markets 
are regarded in their international character, it is im- 
possible to escape from the belief that while any calamity, 
such as a European war, would involve a certain rise in 
money rates, an assured peace would, on the other 
hand, be almost as certainly accompanied by such a 
development of commercial enterprise in various parts of 
the world, and in the Far East in particular, as to afford 
larger possibilities for British capital than have been 
known for many years past. 

Having regard to factors such as these, we are 
inclined to the belief that while money rates in the im- 
mediate future may remain at their present low level, the 
outlook further ahead is against the long continuance of 
such conditions. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


WITHIN the next few weeks speculation will be rife as to the 
probable results of the railway half-year. Traffic receipts on most 
of the lines have been satisfactory, but in estimating the probable 
dividends the all-important question of working expenditure has 
to be considered. It is an open secret that for the second half of 
last year the policy of most of the companies was not in the 
direction of under-estimating the figures of working expenditure. 
This policy was doubtless stimulated by the important question of 
wages, and the considerable increase which has taken place under 
that head during the past six months has justified this precau- 
tion. Coal, notwithstanding the South Wales strike, has been 
moderate in price, but bearing in mind the question of increase in 
wages and the possible continuance of a high rating of working 
expenditure, it would be unwise to reckon upon increased dividends 
for the railway half-year ending this month. 


Apropos of the much-discussed fresh arrangements between 
the Chatham and Dover and South-Eastern Railway Companies— 
full particulars of which will probably be announced before our 
next issue—we understand that a schedule has already been pre- 
pared of revised season-ticket rates, under which passengers 
travelling from certain stations served by both Companies will for 
the first time have the option of securing a periodical ticket avail- 
able by either route. 


A heavy fall in the shares of Electric-lighting Companies has 
been one of the features of the past week. The circumstance 
serves once more to direct attention to the question of monopolies. 
To take the important case of the City of London Electric 
Lighting Company, whose £10 shares not long ago were standing 
at £30, it is only right and fair that if this Company (and the 
same argument would apply to certain other companies) is to be 
bought up by the City Corporation, shareholders should be 
recompensed at something like that figure. We should not say 
this if it were an instance of the shares having been foisted up on 
expectations of being thus bought out, but it is not so. 
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The plain facts are these. The original prospectus con- 
veyed the idea that certain privileges were to be granted to the 
Company on the understanding that they were to supply electric 
lighting within a particular area. On the faith of these privileges 
certain individuals had the pluck to embark their capital ; cal- 
culating that, while for some time they would probably receive 
little return thereon, future results would ensure a handsome 
return upon that capital. It is all very well for the public to turn 
round now and say that profits are so good that the monopoly 
should be broken through ; but unless shareholders are adequately 
remunerated for the original risks undertaken, there is some 
danger of private enterprise being materially checked through 
what might fairly be termed a breach of contract. 


The plan for reorganising the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is 
an excellent one, and Messrs. Speyer Bros. are to be con- 
gratulated thereon. It is seldom that the reorganisation of an 
American railway is effected without a sense of injustice rankling 
in the breast of this or that class of bondholders; but in the 
present case it is felt that the arrangement is, on the whole, an 
equitable one to the various interests involved. An assessment of 
20 dollars on the ordinary stock is, of course, a heavy one ; but, 
had it been less, the true interests of stockholders would not have 
been considered. 


We are not much surprised that the Great Northern and City 
Railway capital should have been but slightly applied for. So 
small indeed was the response that the directors decided not to go 
to allotment. Thus for the second time this appeal for capital to 
promote a really much-needed line has signally failed. In some 
directions it has been urged that the secret of the failure lies in the 
fact that the public are slow to take up the idea of electric traction. 
This argument we cannot wholly support, for the response to the 
City and South London, the Waterloo and City, and the Central 
London schemes was fairly general. While, however, the public 
has no objection to be carried underneath the streets of London, 
there is a decided objection to make use of this tunnelled method for 
travelling to and from the suburbs each day. Moreover, as we 
said a fortnight ago, the route chosen by the Great Northern and 
City line was not a happy one. 


This has been one of the quietest weeks that the Stock 
Exchange can remember, and dealers are thankful that the end 
of a long and dreary account is approaching. The public are 
holding aloof from all speculation, the effects of cheap money in 
that respect being offset by the feeling that foreign politics are not 
yet thoroughly settled. 


Money rates in India continue to give way rapidly. Both the 
Bank of Bombay and Bengal have reduced their discount rates 
during the past week, and exchanges on London have fallen in 
sympathy. To some extent this ease in money may be increased: 
in the immediate future owing to the return from Northern India 
of money temporarily required for the movement of crops. In 
good quarters, however, it is considered that the ease is in some 
respects artificial, in other words that the Money Market in India 
is being “ prepared” for an issue of a Rupee loan shortly. 


The City of Quebec is wisely taking advantage of the favour 
in which sound Colonial municipal securities are held in this 
market. Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co. are authorised by the City of 
Quebec to invite holders of outstanding debentures of Quebec 
City 6, 5, and 4} per cent. loans to exchange their holdings either 
for new 3} per cent. consolidated stock of the City, or for cash, on 
terms set out in the prospectus. 


According to reports in good quarters, a combination of in- 
surance offices is being formed in connection with risks entailed 
under the New Workmen’s Compensation Act. The Guardian 
Fire and Life, the Law Union and Crown, the Rock, and the Sun 
Life are understood to be the principal offices at present in the 
combination. 
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IN PASSING 


THE ashes of Sir Edward Burne-Jones were commiited to the 
earth on Tuesday last at Rottingdean, the Sussex village where he 
and his wife made their country home. It was a very sorrowing 
company of friends that met there, for Sir Edward was essentially 
a man who won the warm affection of those who knew him well. 
He will be terribly missed, not only as a painter but also as a 
friend. Lady Burne-Jones was present at the funeral, and laid a 
bunch of purple heart’s-ease in the grave, and her children them- 
Selves carried the urn. It was a true Midsummer day, and the 
earth itself seemed to bear its best tribute of health and beauty to 
the great painter who interpreted its riches with such genius and 
such delight to himself and to us. The service was full of comfort 
and inspiring hope. And so— 


They laid him by the pleasant shore 
And in the hearing of the wave. 


Rottingdean will greatly miss Sir Edward Burne-Jones. He 
and his wife lived there when they were not in London, and showed 
a warm and practical interest in the poor and in parish matters. 
Lady Burne-Jones, indeed, held office on the Parish Council, and 
did valuable Poor Law work, while Sir Edward himself had an 
enthusiasm not only for the working classes, but for that wretched 
substratum below the working classes who are so difficult to help, 
and who need so much patience and so much generosity. The 
church at Rottingdean is glorified by a beautiful stained-glass 
window from the hand of the great artist. St. George is in the 
centre, and there is below an exquisite representation of an angel 
leading by the hand a small up-looking child. 


“They dream much in misty England,” says Herr Paul von 
Kittingen, in an exhaustive article on “Orchardson and English 
Art” contributed to the Wiener Rundschau. Then, characterising 
the esthetic section of the British public, he continues, “ They 
dream of tender women with yellow hair, of something very dis- 
tinguished and agreeable. This someihing is either ‘fair’ or it is 
‘lovely.’ ‘Fair’ is not beautiful, as a Grecian Venus, the wonderful 
‘Queen Guinevere who revels enthroned and with roses between 
knights and esquires, was fair ; and ‘lovely’ is not lovely like the 
Grecian graces or the ladies of the Rococo. ‘Lovely’ is some- 
thing much tenderer, ‘lovely’ can fall into a train of reveries, can 
weep ‘lovely’ is just English. It is one of those tender, fine, die- 
away melodies of the soul, which the Southerner cannot under- 
stand, that requires for its well-being the dreamy mists of the 
north.” The critic then remarks that “ these delicate refined shades 
of temperament which you cannot express in words are the proper 
domains of Orchardson.” We in England, though apart from the 
sentimental, see in Orchardson a master of still-life, a tender 
colourist, and a designer whose carpets, for example, have rarely 
been equalled. Herr von Kittingen, however, is appreciative as 
well as analytical. “That this refinement,” he concludes, “is no 
mere direction, but a national requirement, the thousandfold 
expression of a powerful and vigorous mental culture, is that which 
raises English art so infinitely high above the German and even 
the French.” Hear! hear! 


Where can one enjoy such an hour and a half of such un- 
alloyed pleasure as is to ke found now and again at Lord’s Cricket 
Ground? Such an hour and a half was mine the other day (writes 
a correspondent). It began shortly after five in the afternoon when 
Mr. Ford came out to bat for Middlesex against Yorkshire in its 
pride. The weather was perfection ; a warm—not too warm—sun ; 
a greensward that glowed with a colour only June grass has; a 
crowd of contented orderly spectators, and no signs of betting or 
so-called sport anywhere. Middlesex were in a hopeless position, 
and the batting was slow in the extreme, when forth came Mr. 
Ford to take the place of Mr. Stoddart, caught. He set to work 
at once, and gave us the very champagne of cricket. The ball 
spun from his bat to the boundary time after time with the clean 
click of the well-timed hit; the Yorks men chased it vainly like 
untamed cats ; they redoubled their attack, changed their bowlers, 
did all they knew, but Mr. Ford kept sending the ball to the 
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boundary with unfailing precision, and from apathy woke us to 
enthusiasm, It was atypical English spectacle in every respect. 
We saw the great game in all its glory, and left the ground with 
the fervent wish that public opinion may continue to preserve it in 
its healthy condition, as the most perfect exposition of the English 
character in recreation. 


Canada is everywhere nowadays, and not least in the homes 
of Royalty itself, for the two latest additions to the Buckingham 
Palace stables have been named respectively “Klondike” and 
* Columbia.” 


We have been favoured with a copy of Zhe High School Comet. 
The Comet is published in the interests of the High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A, and is entered at the local post- 
office as second-class matter. Further, each number costs five 
cents, and there are five editors, one for each cent we presume. 
But more than editors, more than cents, are the poems on Admiral 
Dewey—there are six of these alone in the number we have just 
devoured. They begin as under, and are usually headed “To 
Dewey ”—/out court. 

No. I. 

In valour read of, none is greater known 
Than that which held for us Manila Bay ; 
None made a conquest mightier in a day 

Than thou didst from thy battle throne. 


This was written by Cora Hewitt (the American High School is 
usually open to both sexes). Grammar and history are Cora’s 
weak points, evidently. ‘Battle throne” is a pleasant enough 
description of a conning-tower. Cleo Hunt supplies us with 
No. 2. 
The splendid Sunday morn was all aglow, 


The sparkling sea was all acalm, and yet 
Before the sun on Philippines was set... . 


Sounds rather ominous, doesn’t it? The palpitating reader must 
send for a copy of the Comet, or else palp unallayed. Cleo 
could easily take on Senator Morgan and give him points and a 
beating. 

Keep off the grass; it’s Dewey ! 
remarks an inspired wit whose ravings are recorded in the latest 
Comet. His initials are F. B. W., and he eschews poetry. 


No. 3 


is a sonnet whose crippled gait must fill the maimed vessels of 
Spain with envy, and concludes thus :— 


No monument he needs save that which is 
By countrymen endowed already his. 

All glory to the country’s brave squadron ! 
All honor to the man who fought and won. 


Unimpeachable sentiments, but we are glad it concludes even 
thus. We are holding over the remaining Deweys for insertion in 
our centenary number. It seems something of a pity that such 
ineptitudes as the majority of these verses should get into print. 
Why do not the five editors edit ? 


What other small town can boast a scientific society with over 
500 members? The Haslemere Microscope and Natural History 
Society is not yet in its teens, yet it has 502 members. *Mr. Grant 
Allen is President, and Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.S., ex- 
President. The latter having placed his museum at the disposal 
of the Society, it has been thrown open to the members and the 
public on many Sunday afternoons, and on several occasions 
lectures were given and were attended not by a select few, but by 
large audiences, thoroughly representative of all classes. On 
weekdays there have been other educational activities, and in many 
ways the society has justified its existence, and Haslemere is proud 
of it; and not without good cause. In its early days it had only 
six members. Since the time when Lord Tennyson, Professor 
Tyndall, and other literary and scientific men “discovered” 
Haslemere, it has not been an ordinary town. But, this fact not- 
withstanding, may not other small towns take courage from such 
an example? 
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The Bishop of London tells another good story about himself. 
Mrs. Creighton, his eloquent and accomplished wife, had been 
addressing a meeting of poor East End mothers, dwelling mainly 
upon their home duties. One of her audience was afterwards heard 
to remark: “ Yes: it’s all very fine, and she’s a first-class speaker. 
But I should like to ask her what she does when old Creighton 
comes home drunk !” 


A memorial to mark the spot at Robroyston, near Glasgow, 
where, according to tradition, Sir William Wallace was taken 
prisoner by the English on August 5, 1305, is the latest proposal of 
Scottish patriots! Seeing that its erection is being promoted in 
the interests of Scottish patriotism, it would be interesting to know 
whether it is intended to record on the memorial the fact that 
Wallace was betrayed and delivered to the English by a fellow- 
countryman—Sir John Menteith. The infamy of one Scotsman 
will certainly be commemorated quite as much as the heroism of 
the other by such a monument. The proposed memorial is really 
pretty much on a level with that other Wallace memorial for the 
erection of which a movement was started in the autumn of last 
year. The latter monument (of which nothing has been heard 
lately) was to mark the supposititious site, near Hawick, of a sup- 
posititious thorn tree to which Wallace was supposed to have tied 
his horse while on his way north to the battle of Stirling Bridge. 
Apart even from the absurdity of commemorating such an incident, 
the whole story of Wallace’s association with the Hawick thorn 
tree is a myth. But the Town Council of Hawick voted £8 
towards the memorial fund, and the Provost pleaded eloquently 
with sceptics not to open up “ historical doubts.” 


Speaking of memorials, that statue of Flora Macdonald which 
is to be erected at Inverness has been the cause of a vast amount of 
anxiety. First of all, it was found when the sculptor submitted 
his clay model that he had depicted the Highland heroine, whose 
exertions on behalf of Prince Charles Edward have formed the 
subject of Jacobite song and story, with bare feet. The Macdonald 
clan was in arms at once; the Town Councillors of Inverness 
were horror-stricken ; everyone beyond the Highland line was 
indignant. Flora Macdonald @ /a Trilby! The idea was pre- 
posterous. It was an insult to “the most interesting woman 
connected with the Highlands of Scotland.” So the sculptor had, 
perforce, to put shoes and hose on Flora’s feet, and make certain 
other alterations. Then came the difficulty of getting a place for 
the statue. After much deliberation a site on the Castle Hill of 
Inverness was chosen. But the site, it has been discovered, is 
unsuitable. There is not sufficient space. So the battle of the 
sites has had to be fought over again. Another spot on the Castle 
Hill has been selected, subject to the approval of the County Council. 
But as the Council had previously sanctioned a different site, 
there is a prospect of more trouble for that unlucky statue. 


It may be doubted whether there is any other town in the 
United Kingdom, or elsewhere, in which local patriotism is so 
strong as in Hawick. To hear a Hawick audience vociferate (the 
word sing would be inaccurate) the “ Teribus,” twenty-four verses 
of patriotic but unmelodious doggerel with a chorus after each 
verse, is quite an experience—an experience no outsider would 
care to have repeated. The chorus runs :— 


Teribus ye Teri Odin, 

Sons of heroes slain at Flodden, 
Imitating Border bowmen 

Aye defend your rights and Common. 


The Common Riding, which continues to be maintained with 
great pomp and picturesque circumstance, furnishes evidence of 
the extraordinary character of the local patriotism of Hawick, and 
of the manner in which The Tradition is worshipped. The pro- 
ceedings are protracted over three days, and Teris (so all who can 
boast the proud privilege of having been born in Hawick are 
called) travel long distances in many cases in order to be present. 
The festivities include the “ bussing of the colours,” the Cornet’s 
Chase, the Snuffing Ceremony, and several other quaint functions 
associated with The Tradition. A very prominent feature of the 
Proceedings is the vociferation—how many times it would be rash 
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to say—of the “ Teribus.” Whenever there is a pause the assem ' 
blage shouts the “eternal air.” In connection with the celebration 
the other day, a fine painting by Mr. Tom Scott, A.R.S.A., “The 
Return to Hawick from Hornshole, 1514,” which occupied a 
prominent place in this year’s exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, was handed over to the Corporation of Hawick by Mr. 
Thomas Shaw, Q.C., M.P., on behalf of subscribers who had 
purchased it. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. 





THE WOR 
— PANTRY 


From the Toronto “ World.” 
Mr. BULL.—W’y, bless my ‘eart, Sammy, if you're not growin’ more like 


your ho'd dad hevery day—'specially in the matter of happetite, my boy, 
‘specially in the matter of happetite, 


Here is the modesty of the Scot with a vengeance. A Scottish 
weekly of considerable literary pretensions, much given—in the 
role of the Superior Person—to what it considers the correction of 
its ignorant Southern contemporaries, now talks of “the Zzmes 
and other provincial papers.” Ma conscience ! 


The newly formed King’s College Dramatic Society gave an 
excellent performance of “ Money” last week, at St. George’s Hall, 
in aid of King’s College Hospital, under the direction of Mr. Ben 
Greet. The ladies’ parts were all admirably played by students of 
the Ladies’ Department of the College ; and the King’s College 
Ladies’ Orchestra discoursed charming music. Few colleges, we 
imagine, are in a position to do everything themselves to this 
extent. 


After the apparently hearty fashion in which Mr. Andrew 
Lang enjoyed himself at the ladies’ dinner of the New Vagabonds’ 
Club last week, it is a positive shock to find him writing in the 
Westminster Gazette with all the old cynicism on the subject of 
“Woman and Public Dinners.” “That odious survival of 
primitive savage mysteries, the public dinner,” quoth he. He 
affects a lively sympathy for Woman now that she is “ subjected 
to these savage initiations.” Our sympathies to Mr. Sladen and 
the Vagabond Committee. They have been deceived in Mr. 
Lang. He refers, by the way, to a torturing occasion when he was 
placed (at a public dinner) between a New Humorist and a deaf 
Socialist. Mr. Sladen and the V. C. are now sorry, no doubt, 
that at the recent festive gathering they did not go farther, and put 
him between—two New Humorists ! 
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THREE VOICES 


Hope told a flattering tale— 

In short, it lied ; 

Not once, but many times—whene’er it spoke. 
Who listened? Pride ;— 

While Vanity smiled vain at Hope's poor joke. 

I stood outside, 

And doubted—as of old ; 

For flattering tales, tho’ nice, they leave me cold. 


Work came and wooed my ear 

With fact—hard fact, 

Unpleasant truths, and a sarcastic sneer, 
Calling me ‘* Lazy devil’’—which was rude ; 
And Work said, ‘‘ Act 

And slave and toil ”"—Work’s sane, though crude— 
‘** Rise with the lark,” said Work, 

** And you'll succeed. 

Fortune and Fame will smile 

If you will heed 

My words, nor try to shirk— 

Just give the thing a trial. 

Good-bye! God speed!” 


Love came and whispered after Work had gone, 
Love smiled with full red lips, 
From sad deep eyes, 
And through her smiles 
Ran wayward tears and sighs. 
‘* Give me your pen,” said she ; 
“* Sing as I sing. 
I have a heart,” said she : 
‘‘T am no Thing; 
Work would be Master, 
Mistress am I ; 
Hope is a Harlot. . . .” 
** Come, Love, let’s try !” 
ALBERT KINROSS. 


A THROW 


BACK 


NANA had at last gone out and left the coast clear. Kit seized her 
little brother’s hand, and they sped down the long passage to the 
red baize door which swung heavily but did not latch, shutting off 
the nursery quarters from the house. 

Kit was a person of dramatic instincts, and as they ran down 
the passage she quoted in a deep and awful voice, “ The tiger is a 
fearful beast, He comes when you expect him least.” Addison 
gazed fearfully over his shoulder, and ran at the top of his speed. 

At last by a mighty effort they pushed open the heavy red door, 
and the staircase and the house lay before them for exploration. 
It was a very wide staircase, black and shiny and slippery, and as 
they went down their little feet made a pattering noise which 
seemed to echo and multiply in the silent house. Kit turned and 
said, “Hush!” in a reproving voice to Addison, who was, like 
Agag, walking delicately, on the bannister side. “I can’t hush 
any more than I’m doing!” he replied in an injured tone. “I 
must put my feet down firm or I’d skate !” 

“Come on!” said Kit. “ Let’s go and see if Jakes is in the 
dining-room, and he'll tell us what’s for lunch !” 

_ They crossed the stone-flagged hall, and Kit opened the 
dining-room door and marched boldly in. There was no one 
there ; the big room was wrapped in silence, and Addison felt 
very small and timid as he stood on the threshold. Not so Kit; 
she walked boldly up to the table, which was laid. There was a 
great deal of old silver on the table, and many flowers ; but its 
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appearance was evidently most displeasing to Kit, for she ex- 
claimed angrily : 

“Look here, Addison ! just look here! 
lunch for one |” 

Even the mild and gentle Addison was roused to something 
like indignation at this tremendous intelligence. To have break- 
fast and tea in the nursery is an understood thing ; but lunch— 
who ever heard of a well-conducted child having lunch anywhere 
but in the dining-room, once he or she could hold a spoon and 
fork? It was abominable ; it had to be seen into at once. 

Kit gave an indignant sniff, saying, “1 know it isn’t Jakes ; it’s 
Nana. She’d go and say we could have lunch with her till Miss 
Mercer came; but I’ll go and speak to grandpapa at once; it’s a 
shame ; I won’t standit. Come on!” 

The obedient Addison trotted after Kit across the hall with 
some alacrity. He hadn’t seen much of grandpapa; but what he 
had seen he liked. How still the old house was ! no sound to be 
heard but the drip, drip of the rain on the ivy outside the windows 
and the sizzle and fiz of the big logs in the great stone fireplace. 

The children looked upon “Nanas” and their like as necessary 
evils. They divided mankind into two classes, which they called 
respectively “the dears” and “the deafs.” To the “dears” belonged 
father and mother, all father’s friends and most of mother’s ; Gaffer 
and all Gaffer’s servants; orderlies—particularly orderlies—and 
grooms. To the “deafs” belonged nurses, governesses, cross 
gardeners, and a great many young ladies who wore smart frocks 
and were affectionate in public. These latter were called “ deafs 
not because of any defect in their aural arrangements, but simply 
because the children considered them incapable of discussing any- 
thing interesting. “Stupid people!” Kit was wont to observe, 
‘who ask you how old you are, and who fetch stale cake out of 
tin boxes, and one’s got to eat it for politeness’ sake. Oh, I hate 
deafs !” 

When Kit reached the study door she knocked, but there was 
no answer. ‘Mother says he never hears if he’s writing!” she 
whispered ; “let’s go in—come on!” So she turned the handle 
of the door and went in. Grandfather was writing. His great 
knee-hole table was piled with open books, and he had on his 
gold-rimmed spectacles. He never looked up as Kit shut the 
door softly behind her. For one thing, doors never creaked in 
grandfather's house. 

The children stood inside the door and waited, but he never 
looked up. “Come on,” said Kit, as, holding Addison by the hand, 
they walked leisurely across the room, till she stood close by their 
grandfather ; then she said in a loud and cheerful voice : 

“ Good morning, Gaffer ; we’ve come tosee you !” 

“ We’ve come to see you!” echoed the ever-obedient Addison. 
Grandfather was fond of old-fashioned things, and the name 
“ Gaffer” was so delightfully inappropriate that he encouraged the 
children to use it when they spoke to him. 

“ Oh, you’ve come, have you?” he said, taking off his spectacles 
and turning himself in his heavy revolving chair towards the 
children. ‘And how are you, my dears? Did you sleep long 
after your long journey?” 

It did not take long to instal a child on each knee. Addison 
gazed at him in adoring silence, but Kit hastened to unbosom 
herself of her wrongs. “I’ve come to complain !” she began with 
dignity. “They’ve only laid lunch for you in the dining-room. 
Now I know you’d like our company. Mother said we were to 
keep you company—will you give orders about it ?” 

Gaffer seemed duly impressed, as he said: “1 will give orders 
at once. Of course you are to have lunch with me while you 
are here. It’s a pity it’s so wet for your first day, but it’s nice to 
think that those dear people are going further and further away 
from the fogs and damp. It will do mother so much good to 
be in a warm climate, and you must try not to feel dull without 
them.” 

“I wish they’d taken me !” said Kit. “Ilove hotels!” Gaffer 
looked at her and laughed, “ What a travelled little person you 
are! I never slept in an hotel till I was seventeen !” 

“Ah, but that’s long ago. People go about more now, and, you 
see, we have to go with the regiment.” 

“To go with the regiment,” echoed Addison. 


Jakes has only laid 
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Kit conversed affably with her grandfather for some time; she 
told him who were her favourite officers, and which her favourite 
puddings. She carefully explained that, as she was four years 
older than Addison, she went to bed an hour later, and that she 
intended to spend that hour in her grandfather's society. She 
expressed her approval of the study as a room, but thought it was 
a pity that, owing to the large number of books, there was no 
space for any pictures on the walls. Addison stared about him in 
solemn silence, till at last Gaffer suggested that, as he had got to 
write to mother, they had better go back to the nursery till lunch- 
time. Then-they trotted across the room together, but when they 
reached the door and Kit had gone out, Addison raced back and 
stood by his grandfather’s chair whispering breathlessly, ‘ Will 
you let me see some of the books some day—wivout Kit?” 
There was a passionate eagerness in the question which startled 
Gaffer. He looked down at the imploring, upturned face. 

And then “a strange thing happened.” It was no longer 
Addison, his namesake, that he saw; it was himself. Himself of 
sixty years ago. There he stood, the quaint serious-eyed boy, 
whose portrait hung in his dead wife’s dressing-room. The boy 
who longed for books, and who had asked the same question of a 
scholar in an Oxford library, on a long-forgotten morning all 
those years ago. With a sudden rush of gratitude he remembered 
how the question had been answered, and though his smile was 
very pleasant, his voice was a trifle husky as he said : 

“ Assuredly ! ” 

“Wivout Kit?” persistently questioned the little boy. 

“Without Kit, I promise,” repeated Gaffer. Then he and 
Addison shook hands, and Addison followed Kit. 

She was waiting in the hall. “ What did you say to Gaffer?” 
she asked inquisitively, but Addison shook his head. He could 
keep his own counsel even when coerced by pinches. 

At lunch Gaffer inquired, “ Addison, can you read ?” 

“Not well!” answered Kit. ‘He can’t read well; he’s only 
doing ‘sequel,’ and he’s six. He’s very backward !” 

“T asked Addison, my dear!” said Gaffer, in gently reproving 
tones. 

Addison blushed and held down his head ; then he said, “I 
don’t like what I read; it’s so uninteresting. They ask such silly 
questions, over and over again.” 

“He knows heaps of poetry!” said Kit magnanimously. 
“He can learn anything when he’s heard it once, and he knows 
pages of verses, and Psalms, and that, but he’s no good on horse- 
back. He’s got no nerve. Dad says he'll never be any good 
across country! And he’s afraid of the dark !” 

“Are you not nervous?” asked Gaffer. 

“Me nervous !” said Kit with great scorn. 
chargers !” 

“Ah, you're like your mother,” said Gaffer, smiling at her. 
“Now I, I was never any good across country; but yet I haven't 
found that it has alienated my friends, or done me any great damage 
in life. Has Addison begun Latin?” 

“Oh, no; Miss Mercer doesn’t teach Latin, and he’s far too 
backward in other things to begin.” 

“TI began Greek when I was his age,” said Gaffer dreamily ; 
“but there’s no reason why Addison should not begin Latin. He 
Shall begin it with me.” 

Addison flushed up to the roots of his hair ; then he scrambled 
off his seat—a most unheard-of proceeding in the middle of lunch 
—and ran round to his grandfather. He threw himself upon him, 
exclaiming, “I love you; oh, how I love you!” 

Kit regarded him with astonished eyes. That Addison, who 
never kissed anybody but mother, who was so undemonstrative, so 
slow to show feeling, should behave in this extraordinary manner, 
because he was told he might have Latin lessons, was to her 
mcomprehensible ; and Gaffer seemed to approve, for he lifted 
Addison on to his knee, and said in such a queer voice, “I think 
we're rather of a kidney, you and I; we’re going to understand 
each other uncommonly well,” and Addison sat enthroned on 
Gaffer’s knee all the rest of lunch, and shared his cheese. Kit 
felt injured. 

When Gaffer went back to his study he sat down before the 
fire, and he pondered for a long time over his queer little grand- 


“T can ride Dad’s 
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son. Then he gave his shoulders a shake and sighed, “I was a 
disappointment to my father, and he’ll be a disappointment—he is 
a disappointment—poor little chap, to his. He is unaccountably 
like me.” 

A lonely child was Addison. The fact that he was always 
called Addison from the time he ceased to be baby was proof 
enough. A child who is understood gets a nickname. Kit had 
fifty. Addison was always called by his baptismal name. It was 
Gaffer’s name, and Gaffer’s grandfather had been called after a 
gentleman who wrote poetry and things. Little Addison knew 
that much, and he wondered if the writings of that far-away Mr 
Addison were more interesting than “Step by Step.” Addison 
was called an “old-fashioned child” ; he was not very sure precisely 
what that was, but that it was something a child ought not to be 
he was convinced. Kit was pretty, very pretty; so the officers 
said, not infrequently to Kit herself. Kit was never afraid of any- 
thing by day or by night. Kit always spoke the truth ; Addison 
had been known to prevaricate when he was frightened, and he 
was often frightened—at nothing at all, Kit said. 

But the worst and most unforgivable thing about Addison was 
this : he had no wish to be a soldier—and said so. The sound of 
a pop-gun caused his heart to thump against his breast in an 
unpleasantly violent manner, and a review was to him a prolonged 
agony that made him ill for days. 

His mother—whom he worshipped—and who loved him ten- 
derly, was quite unconscious of his many sufferings. She was 
absolutely devoid of nerves herself, and thought that Addison 
would grow out of his “delicacy,” as she called it. She was proud 
of his remarkable resemblance to her father, whom she admired 
above all mortal men—but she was disappointed ; and poor 
Addison, with the quick intuition of childhood, was perfectly aware 
of it—at his being what her husband called “ such a Molly.” 

So it came about that Kit was always brought forward, and 
Addison kept in the background—to his own satisfaction certainly, 
but very much to the detriment of Kit. 

Edinburgh, where the regiment was stationed, was too cold for 
Mother, and Dad obtained leave to take her to the Riviera for the 
worst months; so Kit and Addison were sent to Gaffer, and for 
Addison it was the turning-point of his life. 

To most people, their initiation into the accidence of the Latin 
language is not a very happy recollection. To Addison it is a 
recollection little short of rapturous. 

To him the first pages of a Latin grammar call up the picture 
of a large old-fashioned room, flooded with a mellow light like 
that of the sun through a veil of yellowing beeches. There is a 
goodly smell in the room, the smell of dressed and well-kept 
leather. The walls are lined with books, books bound in calf and 
russet-coloured Russia, and in the middle of the room stands a 
knee-hole table both deep and wide. It, too, is covered with 
books ; but here they lie open, one upon the other, a crowd of 
witnesses to the tastes of the owner of the room. That gracious 
owner ! Addison’s eyes grow dim as he thinks of the spare upright 
figure seated in the revolving chair; the keen scholarly face 
and noble white head. He hears again the kind, cultivated voice 
ever ready to answer questions, to answer them so fully and so 
beautifully, with such a tender sympathy for the eager childish 
questioner. And then Addison goes down on his mental knees 
and thanks his God that as yet he has brought no look of sorrow 
into those kind eyes, but many a look of pride and joy. 

Is there not one shelf in that library devoted to Addison’s 
prizes? and the row is lengthening by leaps and bounds. Yet 
they wonder at Winchester why he should be so fond of classics. 


“Stories from Dante.” By Norley Chester. London: F. Warne 


& Co. 35. 6d. 


THE author’s aim in this little book is to give young readers 
some idea of the Florentine poet, and it may be said that he 
attains a very fair amount of success. The first two chapters pre- 
sent a sketch of the main events of Dante’s life and the various 
influences which acted upon it. In the remaining chapters the 
narratives of the “ Divina Commedia” are dealt with. The lan- 
guage is simple, but the spirit of the poem is well conveyed. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


AMERICAN FICTION IN ENGLAND 


Wuat gives an author a vogue? The question is easiest 
answered in the negative. It is not wit, it is not wisdom, 
nor intellect, nor imagination, nor style; nay, it is not 
even humour. The latter we reckon the most delightful 
of all the qualities which vitalise literature ; yet the reader 
will have no difficulty in naming a dozen writers who have 
scored immense (temporary) successes without it, or, for 
that matter, without any high quality whatsoever. But 
fame, the reputation which survives a hundred years and 
gathers force with the passing of time, is rare without 
this gift, at once mainspring and balance-wheel. The 
lack of it makes Wordsworth a bore, and dims even the 
glory of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Swinburne. The possession 
of it gives Shakespeare and Cervantes and Burns the 
eternal freshness of Nature herself, atones for the thou- 
sand and one faults and excesses of the Rev. Laurence 
Sterne, humanises Carlyle, and makes Fielding and 
Smollett, Scott and Thackeray, for ever companionable. 


America is popularly thought to be pre-eminent in 
humour. That is one more to the infinite list of popular 
fallacies. The title of humorist is too 
lightly bestowed. It is not to be con- 
ferred upon all persons who make us 
jaugh (for the causes of laughter are various), still less is 
it to be conferred upon the multitude who tumble and grin 
in hope of a copper. America has genuine humorists, as 
the works of Lowell and Holmes abundantly prove. But 
her living writers are for the most part facetious rather 
than properly humorous. The dynasty of ‘‘the funny 
man” founded by Artemus Ward is represented, and 
worthily represented, by Mark Twain, surely the drollest 
writer who ever made sport for a ‘‘ pudden-headed ” 
public. His method is deliberate, and it is to be feared 
somewhat mechanical. He jests with studied forethought, 
attacking a joke as if it were a mortal enemy or a mathe- 
matical problem. You know of course what is coming ! 
You also know he will conquer. 
his jokes miscarry, differing in that respect from the 
jokes of the New Humorists, which miscarry as infallibly 
as Pat’s famous gun, made to shoot round corners. As 
Mark Twain’s drollery is spiced with shrewdness and a 
sort of uncanny knowledge of dark and devious ways, the 
man of the world is charmed. Add that no demand what- 
ever is made on the intellect, and you have the secret of 
an unrivalled popularity. In England he has been read 
for a generation, and the booksellers still smile blandly 
when a new book of his is offered to them. ‘‘ The Tramp 
Abroad,” ‘‘ The New Pilgrim’s Progress,” and ‘‘ Huckle- 
berry Finn,” have sold by tensofthousands. Portly British 
prelates have exploded over the tears shed at the grave of 
Adam, and it is whispered that statesmen have forgotten 
the game of empire-making in following the exploits of 
Huck Finn. Mark Twain’s writings, in fact, are every- 
where. 


Mark Twain and 
a Popular Fallacy 


So are Mr. Bret Harte’s. Indeed, it is said the 
author of ‘‘Mliss” is so much better appreciated in 
a a0 than in his own country that his 
the Naturalistics =™Slish rights” are worth exactly 
double his American. Certainly he has 

mever suffered from British indifference. Ever since 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp” and ‘ Tennessee’s 


Rarely, indeed, do . 
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Partner” carried his name round the globe his British 
royalties have been steady and handsome. A new 
generation has arisen, a generation that sneers at 
Dickens and George Eliot ; but Bret Harte is still 
a favourite. True, one hears murmured regrets that 
his range should be so narrow, that in book after book he 
should repeat the same type of character, the same kind 
of incident and scene; in a word, that he is not big and 
broad. This is to find fault with an exquisite artist for not 
being one of the Titans. His is not the power, any more 
than it is Mr. Kipling’s or Mr. Barrie’s, which has made 
Fielding the wonder and despair of succeeding novelists, 
Yet it is a rare tribute to his genius that after thirty years’ 
assiduous writing his spell is still potent to charm. People 


of culture (of whom there are not too many in the country. 


of Matthew Arnold) read with pleasure all that Mr. W. D. 
Howells and Mr. Henry James write, though it can 
scarcely be said they have succeeded in capturing the big 
British public. Perhaps Mr. Howells’s profound and 
open contempt for all things English is remembered 
against him. But I fancy the real cause of indifference is 
that his novels are psychological studies, not stories 
related for sake of the action. Now, the Briton loves 
action, and does not dislike bloodshed. Mr. Howells 
studiously eschews these things. Hence the English 
consumer of fiction finds him tame. The same is true of 
Mr. Henry James. In method and ideals both Mr. James 
and Mr. Howells follow Continental traditions. There 
are times when the latter seems to give us the very 
accents of Heine, and the former is probably the most 
loyal of the later disciples of Flaubert. Flaubert and 
Heine are rocks of offence to the British philistine. Pos- 
sibly that worthy’s apathy may ultimately be conquered 
by the charm which some of us find in the novels of Mr. 
Howells and Mr. James—the charm of delicacy, grace, 
truth, humour, style, and a rare and subtle observation. 
But one must not be too sanguine. 


Mr. Howells and Mr. James are naturalistic, but Mr. 
Cable, Mr. Harris (Uncle Remus), and Miss Murfree 
(Charles Egbert Craddock) are frankly 
romantic: yet their English audience 
counts for little. Why is this? Why, 
for example, should the English reader of fiction give the 
cold shoulder to so brilliant a storyteller as Miss Murfree 
—to my mind the strongest, sanest, most imaginative, 
and most truly creative of living American novelists? The 
answer which would rise most readily to American lips 
would be ‘‘ Because of insular English tastes.” But the 
reply is insufficient. The true reason, I think, is to be 
found in Miss Murfree’s too lavish use of dialect, and a 
style which, though splendidly imaginative, lacks simplicity. 
So, too, the excessive use of dialect probably accounts for 
the meagreness of Mr. Cable’s English following : it even 
proves a stumbling-block to lovers of the quaint conceits 
of Uncle Remus; and it is perhaps because Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford refrains from extravagant indulgence 
in phonetics that he stands so well with patrons 
of the circulating libraries. Among writers whose 
popularity in England is steadily advancing Mr. Harold 
Frederic occupies a conspicuous place. No one who 
read ‘‘Illumination” is likely to have forgotten that 
fine novel. Miss Mary E. Wilkins, fortunate in her sub- 
jects, or the time and manner of her appearance, scored 
an instant success with us. Some hailed her as the 
great American novelist, for whom we were all s0 


From Mr. Cable 
to Mr. Crane 
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eagerly waiting: but already her vogue seems to 
be declining, so capricious is the public taste. Judged 
by the interest it aroused, the most remarkable 
work of fiction we have lately received from America 


is unquestionably ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage,” 


by Mr. Stephen Crane. I doubt whether any recent book, 
English or foreign, of similar size and character, had any- 
thing like a similar success. American critics, I under- 
stand, are amazed by the English enthusiasm over Mr: 
Crane, and dispassionate readers will probably agree that 
“The Red Badge” was a lucky rather than a great book. 
There are good judges who believe that if Mr. Crane is to 
win a secure place among contemporary storytellers, it 
will be by means of chastening discipline and disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Richard Harding Davis and Mr. James Lane 
Allen have scored with ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune” and ‘‘ The 
Choir Invisible,” while the sales of Mr. Wallace’s ‘‘ Ben 
Hur” recall the immense vogue of ‘*‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
The fact that he is regarded (unjustly) as an imitator of 
Mark Twain militates against Mr. Stockton. What mili- 
tates against Mr. Aldrich it is hard to discover. ‘‘ Marjorie 


’ Daw” and ‘‘A Rivermouth Romance” are pure gems, 


yet not one in five hundred of British readers knows even 
Mr. Aldrich’s name. 


On the whole, then, one cannot say that American 
fiction is generally appreciated in England. The eagerness 
of American readers for English fiction is 
certainly not reciprocated. We hear of 
the fabulous sale of certain English books 
in the United States. We hear also that, in spite of 
home productions, America is practically dependent on 
England for her reading. I do not know how that may 
be, but I am sure that the sums derived by American 
novelists from English sales are infinitesimal beside those 
received by British novelists for American rights. It 
should be said, however, that the taste for American 


Unappreciative 
England 


fiction seems to be growing in this country; ten years 


hence all may be changed. Into the relative merits of 
English and American novels we need not enter. Of old 
it was wisely said that popularity is no criterion of merit. 
Sales have very little relation to intrinsic worth; and in 
the matter of imaginative literature America need by no 
means hang the head. Personally, I do not think she has 
at present a Hardy or a Meredith; but this opinion is 
expressed diffidently by one who has received unreckon- 
able pleasure from American books. 
Joun A. STEUART. 


REVIEWS 


MONROE AND THE FUTURE 


“The Monroe Doctrine.” By W. F. Reddaway, B.A. Cam- 
bridge : at the University Press. 3s. 6d. 


“AMONG the influences which have shown themselves capable of 
bringing masses of men under civil discipline,” says Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, three there are especially powerful in democratic 
communities—Party, Corruption, and Generalisation ; meaning by 
Generalisation the use of general formulas in popular appeal. And 
he would have us believe that, though these influences are “ in- 
jurious either to the morality or to the intellect of the governing 
multitude,” yet without their aid democracy in the sense of 
Popular government would be impracticable. But if Sir Henry 
Maine was one of the most powerful thinkers of his day occupied 
with affairs, he was also one of the most sombre and distrustful, 
and the safe rule in reading him is to keep in mind that men and 
things are not so black as he paints them. What he says of 
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Generalisation is a case in point. He says of it that “it has 
seriously enfeebled the French intellect. It is most injuriously 
affecting the mind of England. It threatens little short of ruin to 
the awakening intellect of India.” Hard words to use of the art 
and practice of setting out your policy, of stating your case, in terse 
and telling terms—of an art and practice to which a man must 
needs resort who would move his fellows and compel them to act 
as one. ‘ 

Among political generalisations, perhaps the most far-reaching 
this century has heard is the Monroe Doctrine, the assertion made 
in President Monroe’s Message to Congress of December 2, 1823, 
that, while the United States of America would not interfere in 
the affairs of the Old World, neither would she permit the Old 
World to interfere in the affairs of the New World; the New 
World being her destined sphere. In the history of this doctrine, 
particularly in the injudicious attempts which have been made, 
some of quite recent date, to elevate it to a place in the body of 
International Law and to exact for it from Europea corresponding 
obedience, Sir Henry Maine might have found abundant examples 
of the mischief done in the world by political generalisation ; and 
examples of the counterbalancing good in the fact that for now 
seventy-five years this particular generalisation has given con- 
sistency and direction to the aspirations of the people of the United 
States, and has held her political parties in the leash of a national 
ideal common to them all. 

The part the Monroe Doctrine has played in shaping the policy 
and fortunes of the United States in the past, and the part it is 
likely to play in the future, can be appreciated only in the light of 
the circumstances in which it had its birth and of the principles of 
which it is the vehicle. That the greatness and prosperity of the 
United States should repose not upon the sword but upon industry ; 
that the United States would ultimately extend westward to the 
Pacific ; and that throughout this vast territory every man should 
enjoy equality of opportunity—democratic institutions, as the 
phrase then ran—were the three regulating ideas of the policy of 
the far-seeing statesmen who took over from Washington, on his 
retirement in 1796, the task of safeguarding the little group of 
federated States which he had founded on the Atlantic seaboard 
under shadow of the huge provinces of France and Spain. But it 
was not until the Holy Alliance threatened to combine all Europe 
in a backward movement towards Absolutism in Church and 
State, and to extend the movement to the New World by restoring 
to Spain her revolted colonies there, that what we have called the 
regulating ideas of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Adams 
received canonical expression in the Presidential Message of 1823. 
A resolve to preserve a part of the world where, throughout the 
entire range of human endeavour, equality of opportunity should 
have free play, and a preference for industry as foundation and 
purpose of the social order, became early the dominant notes of 
the American character. And to this resolve and this preference 
President Monroe, under menace of a polity which trod down 
equality and industry under the armed heel, gave defiant expres- 
sion. In this consideration, that the famous formula which bears 
his name is but the vehicle of principles greater and more abiding 
than itself, we may find a key to the question just now on all lips— 
what becomes of the Monroe Doctrine if the United States joins 
hands with England? 

The world is entering on a new order of things. Europe, filled 
to the brim, is pouring her Powers and her Peoples into the waste 
places of the earth ; not as of old from lust of conquest, but under 
the dire pressure of population on the means of subsistence. And 
the United States—this is the point—under the same impulsion is 
beginning to display the same phenomenon. Just because of the 
so thorough realisation of the purpose—the preservation of the 
American Continent as the workshop of a democratic and industrial 
civilisation—which gave birth, as we have seen, to the Monroe 
Doctrine, the United States is compelled at last to reach out from 
her seclusion and participate in the life of the outside world. The 
Monroe Doctrine has done its work, and the great and beneficent 
principles it once proclaimed it now perverts. They call for a new 
and more adequate expression, and an increasing number would 
seek it ina policy of friendship and alliance between the United 
States and England. England is not as she was in 1823, when, to 
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the view of our kinsmen across the Atlantic, our political system was 
only a little less obnoxious than that of the Continent, which 
Monroe and Adams were resolutely barring out. Along our own 
path, we have arrived at a virtual identity of national life ; for such 
it will appear if we take, as we should, the best specimens of the 
two nations for the purposes of comparison. This identity, added 
to community of speech and ancestry, supplies an enduring basis 
on which to organise and perpetuate the warm sense of kinship 
which the menace of events now in the acting has kindled. What 
Tennyson and Russell Lowell did but dream, the man in the street 
is about to accomplish by dreaming it too. 

We have chosen to dwell on the aspect the Monroe Doctrine 
assumes in the light of the great drama now in progress, a drama 
in which the Great Powers of Europe—to-day but spectators— 
may presently become actors. For the other aspects of the subject 
—the international situation in 1823 ; the chain of events on both 
sides the Atlantic which led up to it ; the authorship of the Doc- 
trine ; its relation to International Law—the student may safely be 
referred to Mr. Reddaway’s admirable essay : the student, but not 
the “ general reader” desiring no more than “a notion or two.” 
For him Mr. Reddaway is a trifle too succinct and allusive, and 
credits his reader with a knowledge of history more thorough than 
most of us can boast. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AND THE PARENT 


“Essays, Mock-Essays, and Character-Sketches: reprinted from 
the ‘ Journal of Education.’” With Original Contributions by 
the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache and others. London: Rice & 
Co. 6s. 


HERE is a book which it is a pleasure—in places a somewhat 
languid pleasure—to read for oneself and commend to others 
but upon which criticism would be wasted. There are too many 
contributors for that, too many topics, and in most cases too many 
years have elapsed since the papers now reprinted were first 
written and given to the world. At least one of the writers, Mark 
Pattison, has escaped into another sphere long ago ; and some of 
the others have probably changed their minds, although they have 
not yet, happily, changed their sky in any irrevocable sense. 
Professor James Ward may by this time have seen reason to 
correct somewhat, to limit, that conception of the value of conscious 
hard thinking which he emphasised in his paper on Mental Culture. 
“In the mental world,” said he, “there is no lack of food. It is 
the digestion and assimilation that are weak. Therefore, I say, 
let your chief anxiety be to understand and think. Never mind 
though at first you learn little, and seem to make but small advance. 
Healthy growth is always very gradual work. Festina lente, make 
haste slowly, is the sound maxim here. Only by thinking every 
inch of your way, only by thoughtfully employing what you already 
know to help you to master what is unknown, will your mind be of 
a piece, as truly organised and fitted to discover, invent, and create 
in the world of science, art, and literature as your limbs are or- 
ganised and fitted to shape and build in the factory or workshop.” 
There is a prodigious deal of fallacy and confusion here ; but, 
not to develop an abstract argument, we will merely point out that 
this discipline of “thinking every inch of your way” has been 
tried and condemned by three men famous in the history of learn- 
ing, of literature, and of philosophy ; that Mark Pattison and Rous- 
seau and Hegel alike found it a weariness and a waste of life, and 
the surest way of arresting the growth of vital comprehension. 
Very refreshing are the words of Mr. E. D. A. Morshead on 
the House of Rimmon—that is, the tendency of schoolmasters— 
or, at any rate, the temptation which they are under—to greet 
with a comprehensive and abject salaam the religious views of 
their patrons, and so carry into their relations with their pupils an 
insincerity which lames their influence and does not even elude 
detection. The first paper (“Recollections of My Grandfather's 
Library”), signed Mary Elizabeth Christie, is absolutely the best 
as a piece of literature where all are good and many are excellent. 
It is an injustice to the reader that the papers “On Trifle-Blind- 
ness” and “ The New Old Maid” are allowed to appear without a 
signature. Nearly half of the whole is the work of the Hon. 
Lionel A. Tollemache, whose quality and defect it is that he stands, 
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as a literary personage, midway between Mr. W. H. Mallock and 
A. K. H.B. He has not sold his intellectual birthright for a mess 
of cleverness, nor has he reduced the system of things human and 
divine to a collection of personal anecdotes, and therefore has not 
the absolute perfection of a great Type. Still, he is clever enough, 
though he wastes himself a little in curiosity—as if he were half. 
tempted to be the Boswell of a score of different persons, none of 
whom is quite a Samuel Johnson—also his anecdotes have tempted 
us sorely to quote. Which is to say, that you should read them in 
the book. 


“ Boyhood: a Plea for Continuity in Education.” By Ennis 
Richmond. London: Longmans, Green, & Co, 25. 6d. 


As a schoolmaster of many years’ experience Mr. Richmond has 
had opportunities of getting to know how masters and parents are 
apt to regard one another. One master has described parents as 
a clumsy contrivance of Providence for the production of school- 
boys, while parents look upon the schoolmaster as a hired person 
whose business it is to relieve them of their responsibilities and to 
clear up any mess, in the shape of a mismanaged youngster, that 
is sent to him with a suitable fee. As the average parent continues 
at the same time to be a little jealous of the personal influence of 
the master, the influence of his heart and character, there is less 
of conscious co-operation than there should be, and, in consequence, 
the influences of home and of school may become divergent or 
mutually antagonistic. By this everybody is the loser, especially 
the schoolboy ; and by continuity of education Mr. Richmond 
means such a recognition of their common purpose as would 
amount to a good understanding between parents and masters, and 
would prompt them to consult and consider each other's aims and 
supplement each other’s efforts. 

Parents must look out for the ideal schoolmaster; but the 
schoolmaster also should demand of them that they be ideal 
parents. They should recognise that he depends on them, in 
the long run, almost as much for his influence as for his salary; 
and that unless they prepare their child for school, it will be very 
difficult for the schoolmaster to prepare him for life. In twelve 
brief chapters, written with rare simplicity, clearness, and force, 
Mr. Richmond furnishes a perfect encheiridion of good counsel 
for the use of mothers who are wise enough to want it. They will 
be very wise indeed if they can altogether do without it. Some 
parts will appear to some people, we are afraid, a counsel of per- 
fection, and some others call for a tact or a courage that are not 
every man’s qualities or every woman’s either. 

The author foresees that he may be accused of sometimes 
hanging a heavy weight of seriousness on a very light thread, as 
when he declares that “I should like to write a big book on my 
opinion of sweets, purveyors of sweets to children, and the reasons 
why they are administered.” This book is a small one, but it is 
full of wisdom, full of courage, and full of the right respect for 
childhood. 


ROUND THE EMPIRE 


“A Run Round the Empire.” Edited by Alex. Hill, M.A., M.D. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


“A RuN Round the Empire” is “the log of two young people 
who circumnavigated the globe; written out by their father,’ 
Dr. Hill. The new thing about the log is to be found, not in its 
contents, but rather in the circumstances under which it came to 
be written. Dr. Hill, the judicious father of the two young people 
aforesaid, has invented a new system of education, and he thus 
explains it in the preface—“ While children are still at an age to 
use their eyes and ears, before the faculty of observation has been 
stifled by the study of dead languages, mathematics, and other 
abstract subjects, ... take them for a voyage round the world. 
The following year let them read books upon the history, 
geography, and natural history of the places they have visited.” It 
is an admirable idea, and in the case of the fortunate youngsters 
on whom the system was first attempted seems to have wrought 
the happiest results. We take it the log was not written on the 
voyage, but after the course of reading on “ the history, geography; 
and natural history of the places visited,” else the “two young 
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ple” must have started marvels of miscellaneous erudition. 
Yet there is nothing of “Sandford and Merton” about them or 
their book; perhaps because there is assuredly nothing of 
Dr. Barlow about Dr. Hill. For we read—his children gleefully 
tell it of him—that, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
pridge though he be, he entered for an “obstacle race,” with 
«a Wesleyan Minister of Adelaide,” and wriggled through twenty 
feet of canvas tubing charged with flour! Could not Mr. Speaker 
be persuaded to take his children—the big ones anyhow—round the 
Empire, reading to them or making them read “books upon the 
history, geography, and natural history of the places visited” ? 

“A Run Round the Empire” does not cover all the Empire. 
It omits South Africa, India, and the West Indies. But in an 
artless sort of way it contrives to widen the reader’s vision until 
“his native country” ceases to be these little islands off the north- 
west coast of Europe, and becomes. co-extensive with the world- 
wide heritage of the British people. 


AN AMERICAN TRAMP 


“The Workers: an Experiment in Reality. The East.” By 
Walter A. Wyckoff. London: Wm. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. WYCKOFF has had some recent precedents in his scheme for 
getting at the realities of life by a descent to the bed-rock of 
society. Amongst those who have ‘“tramped and starved, and 
had so fine a profit of living,” one recalls Borrow, R. L. Stevenson, 
and the brilliant author of the “ Western Avernus.” Mr. Wyckoff 
is hardly to be named with any of these as a writer, but his 
interest in the proletariate is more strongly marked than theirs. 
His motive, in fact, in taking the journey in search of jobs which 
he begins to recount in this book was a desire to study the Labour 
question at its basis, and neither the search for copy nor the taste 
for romantic adventure. Thus his book is not so likely to live as 
those of his more purely literary predecessors, but it is very 
interesting for one who cares to know about the hidden mechanism 
of modern society. Mr. Wyckoff begins by telling us of the 
“subtle and unmanning insecurity” which laid hold upon him 
when, for the first time, he sallied forth with no money in his 
pocket. After he had earned his living for two or three weeks by 
manual labour, this feeling wholly departed :— 


I warmly welcomed a freer courage born of experience. Not too 
sure of newly gained powers, but like a boy learning to swim, I fancied 
that I felt the strength of some confidence in the novel element. 
Light-hearted in spite of my pack, which gained weight with every 
step, I walked briskly along the country roads, charmed with every- 
thing I saw, and feeling sure that my wages would see me through to 
another job. ° 


It is this feeling of confidence in his muscles and power to get 
a job that carries on the average unskilled labourer through 
prospects whose blackness would hopelessly discourage a brain- 
worker, as Mr. Wyckoff thinks. Although his book shows him 
very consciously playing at being a “proletaire,’ and uncon- 
sciously somewhat of a prig, it certainly throws a good deal of 
light upon the actual conditions of the working classes in the 
United States. We shall look with interest for the sequel which 
Mr. Wyckoff promises, and we shall like it all the better if the 
gtowth of confidence drives out self-consciousness. 


OUR GENERALS 


“Our Living Generals.” By Arthur Temple. With Portraits. 
London: Andrew Melrose. 35. 6d. 


THIs volume, by the author of “The Making of Empire ”—which 
1S, we notice, already in its third edition—containing as it does 
sketches of Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Sir Herbert Kitchener, 
to mention no others, could not fail to be interesting. Moreover, 
the author brings to his task a bright and entertaining manner of 
writing. 

Anticipating, no doubt, the objection which some might make, 
that our living generals have not had enough active service to 
make their biographies eventful, the author speaks of the folly 
of Supposing that our numerous little wars were “mere military 
Promenades or that the British soldier has lost his old aptitude for 
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fighting.” On the contrary, “he has generally had to contend 
against overwhelming numbers, in terribly trying climates, and 
often in unknown tracts of country—where the utmost skill of his 
officers and the most desperate courage on his own part have been 
needed in order to win.” So well, he continues, have these small 
wars been conducted that, in the event of a European struggle, the 
nation “ would have full confidence in those who would lead its 
armies. What Great Britain needs is not generals but more men.” 

The stories about the twelve generals whose biographies make 
up the book are probably well known. But still we can easily re- 
read how Sir Frederick Carrington at the battle of One Tree Hill 
against the Kaffirs in 1877, “armed only with a revolver and a 
cane, and two hundred yards ahead of everyone else, dashed after 
the enemy as if he had been chasing a fox instead of well-armed 
savages,” and, when his horse was shot in the jaw, “was seen 
extracting the ball with a penknife as calmly as if he were remov- 
ing a splinter from his own finger” ; how Colonel Russell (as he 
was then) took part in the attack on Sekukuni’s Basutos on their 
“Fighting Kopje”; and how the others followed Lord Wolseley’s 
advice to young soldiers wishing to get on—try hard to be killed 
whenever there is an opportunity. 

The portraits which accompany the sketches are well chosen 
and well reproduced. 


THE MORAL SENSE 


“ Evelyn Innes.” By George Moore. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 


EVERYONE who is at all acquainted with contemporary literary 
movements must feel that Mr. George Moore is a writer to be 
treated, before all other considerations, with respect. He is a con- 
scientious and laborious workman : he takes his art seriously : and 
for the last ten years he has been sedulously endeavouring to free 
himself from the vagaries of a taste that is naturally and radically 
faulty, and to preserve intact the first principle of his art—the 
evolution of the “moral idea.” The average modern novelist has 
no such scruples and no such difficulties, and the sincerity of Mr. 
Moore’s aim sets him constantly at a disadvantage in comparison 
with his more adroit and superficial companions. But, while we 
should be the first to acknowledge that Mr. Moore’s equipment is 
still considerably short of his ambition, that his natural style is a 
hindrance to him, and his lack of taste occasionally appalling, we 
believe that he is one among the few English novelists of the 
present day who has grasped the true secret of artistry in fiction, 
one of the very few who has had the pluck to stick—clumsily and 
laboriously, it may be, but still to stick—to his beliefs, and to plod 
along, against great disadvantages, in the direct road. And it 
must be some reward to him to know that he is constantly making 
progress. 

“Evelyn Innes,” indeed, is much the best novel he has yet 
produced. It is easy enough, to be sure, to put the finger upon 
its faults. It is congested, overpacked with ill-arranged detail ; its 
characters lack interaction ; its incidents arise, not from the clash 
of interest with interest, but from the isolated developments of 
preconceived traits in the four protagonists. Moreover, on two 
or three occasions—though only on two or three—Mr. Moore 
returns to those tricks of false realism and perverted taste which 
rendered some of his earlier books—“*A Mummer’s Wife,” for 
example—monumental instances of what a modern novel should 
not be. All this is obvious to an even careless reader; what is, 
perhaps, less obvious is the elaborate care and generally true 
instinct with which the leading moral idea is sustained and 
developed. This, after all, is the touchstone of the whole matter, 
and it is this that lends “ Evelyn Innes” importance, and lifts it 
above the common ruck of facile and ineffectual fiction. 

The theme is in itself a great one: the inevitable sanction of 
the conscience. The whole book is designed to show, through 
the medium of the leading character, the operation of a moral 
sense which is not empirical nor derivative, which may remain 
dormant for years, but which is eventually bound to make 
itself felt, and to issue in act. To display this sense 
Mr. Moore chooses a complex and very interesting character. 
Evelyn Innes is a creature of the senses. Music has been 
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her upbringing, and is the inspiration of her lower life. She 
is also a Roman Catholic, and the sensuous ritual of that religion 
has entwined itself around her love of music, and rendered her a 
particularly easy prey to the superficial passions. Into her way is 
thrown a man of musical taste and culture, but essentially animal. 
He comes to her just at the moment when suburban life in 
Dulwich is growing irksome to her ; he implies the possibility of 
independence, of a free life upon the operatic stage, the full gamut 
of Paganism. She becomes his mistress, becomes, too, an instant 
success as a singer, and for a while conscience is silenced. Re- 
action follows ; the mere bodily pleasures tire ; and with ennui a 
new man appears upon the scene. He is a mystic, himself a 
composer, something of a poet, earnest, intellectual. He appeals 
to the other side of her nature, and in turn she yields to him. The 
two influences come into conflict, and it is then that conscience 
reasserts itself. She feels herself false to both men; both offer 
her marriage, but she can go to neither a clean woman, and, dis- 
traught with perplexities, she is on the verge of shipwreck. It is 
at such a moment that the voice of religion becomes paramount. 
A tactful and imperious priest encounters her, and draws her back 
to Rome. The last glimpse of the woman shows her fortified 
with the consolations of prayer, and more than half inclined to 
pass into a convent. 

The story is unfinished, and, until the second instalment 
appears, it is impossible to judge it as a whole. But, so far as it 
goes, it is certainly a powerful and very intimate study, worked 
out with a nicety of insight that is occasionally astounding. Apart 
from the errors of taste before alluded to, errors which culminate 
in a revolting and impossible passage between father and 
daughter, the chief fault of the book is the absence of inter- 
relation among the characters. A woman can scarcely live with 
a man for years without taking a large part of his nature upon 
lerself, but Evelyn emerges from her life with Sir Owen Asher 
practically the same woman as she entered it. The domination of 
conscience is insisted upon too much ; the alliance of character 
too little. Still, this is a part of the scheme of the book, and Mr. 
Moore may well argue that a single story can be controlled by but 
one moral idea. He has illustrated his theme (and one of supreme 
importance in the complexity of human nature) with singular skill 
and fidelity, and he has produced a very remarkable study. 
“ Evelyn Innes” is not a “nice” book ; it is neither stimulating 
nor encouraging, and it leaves the reader with a somewhat wearied 
sense of the ineffectuality of humanity. But it is eminently con- 
scientious, whole-hearted, and intelligent. 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 


“The Wheel of God.” By George Egerton. London: Grant 
Richards. 6s. 


IT will be understood, of course, that the matter of this book is a 
purpose with a story. But the story is varied as to its human 
scenery, and very interesting—not, indeed, as a whole, but in most 
of its parts—while the purpose is entirely commendable and well 
timed. Even Mrs. Grundy, if she were still alive and could under- 
stand the argument, would approve of the writer’s intentions, 
though she might wish her to be more discreet in places, might 
beg her to remember that the books written by women do occa- 
sionally come into the hands of men. “It is not worth while,” 
the wise old lady might say, “letting them know that a girl has 
sich remarkable sensations when she dawns into womanhood. 
Besides, I am not sure that J ever felt like that.” Not from this 
quarter, however, should come the comment which criticises, which 
places, the book. 

“What will the Pioneers say?” we ask with bated breath. 
What, indeed, to many things in the book? To p. 293, for in- 
stance, where the earnest heroine, talking from a polygamous 
experience, suggests that a woman may be so good that she is no 
good at all to a certain kind of husband; that “a physically 
attractive animal woman, with hard common-sense and a sound 
material bedrock of egotism, might work his salvation”? Or to 
p. 308, where “ John Morton,” lately supposed to be the captain of 
the Amazons, gives away the whole concern? “Woman,” she says, 
“is entirely handicapped” for the race she has set before herself 
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“by her best qualities. She may as well be hovest, face the 
music, and recognise her disability. She cares more about being 
loved than she does for all the triumphs of science or legislation 
or morals.” O Captain, my Captain! But that is not the worst, 
“Love, love, love,’ continued the little woman, “is just what she 
craves for from her cradle to her coffin. The need of it is the 
pivot to her whole existence; she never gets enough of it from 
the right man. The tragedy comes when she happens to be a mono- 
gamic woman.” The alternative seems to be that she must cultivate 
herself with some regard to the humour of the whole natural man, 
“Unadulterated femininity is a deadly weapon ; a fleeting dimple, 
a swing of the hip, is more potent than the best-stocked cranium 
in Europe.” That such things should be said ! 

It is much to find that, after all, the quite ordinary woman— 
the wretch whom no sense of wrong can rouse to vengeance—is 
good for something yet awhile. It is still better to be told on 
such high authority that the whole natural man is not under an 
instant order, as he was some time ago, to be born again and born 
different. For this relief we thank George Egerton, and hope no 
evil will come to her for that mansuetude. We have our interest, 
also, in the wish. For the story here is better than the purpose. 
It traces a very large curve, geographical and moral, of present- 
day life, and shows observation, understanding, and a gift of 
portraiture that, unhampered by the subjective and the purposeful, 
would carry George Egerton far were she to attempt work more 
purely artistic and Olympian in scope and attitude. 


BRET HARTE’S SECOND PERIOD 


“Some Later Verses.” By Bret Harte. London: Chatto & 


Windus. 55. 


ONE sometimes hears it said that even Bret Harte has not 
escaped—that his later work shows what it is to have Meredith ane 
Hardy and George Moore for your contemporaries instead of 
Dickens and—who were the others? The bloom, it is said, is 
gone off his sentiment, he prys into psychologies, and even bows 
to that great literary doctrine of the period—that the proper study 
of mankind is the human male and female “as sich.” Howsome- 
ever, the Bret Harte of this volume is the same who held the pen 
for Truthful James and many another founder of Western great- 
ness so long ago. The best we can say about the book is that the 
Truthful is responsible for more than a third of it. He isan older, 
and even a milder-mannered, man than of yore. He gathers to 
him the children trooping home from. school, and harrows them 
with the true story of a Spelling Bee. 


Waltz in, waltz in, ye little kids, and gather round my knee, 

And drop them books and first pot-hooks and hear a yarn from me. 
I kin not sling a fairy tale of Jinnys fierce and wild, 

For I hold it is onchristian to deceive a simple child. 

But as from school yer driftin’ by, I thowt ye’d like to hear 

Of a Spelling Bee at Angel’s that we organised last year. 

It warn’t made up of gentle kids, of pretty kids, like you, 

But gents as hed their reg’lar growth and some enough for two— 


to say nothing of their “ weppings.” The end was peace :— 


Oh little kids, my pretty kids, down on your knees and pray ! 
You've got your eddication in a peaceful sort of way ; 

And bear in mind thar may be sharps ez slings their spellin’ square, 
But likewise slings their bowie-knives without a thought or care. 
You wants to know the rest, my dears? Thet’s all! Inme you see 
The only gent that lived to tell about the Spellin’ Bee ! ; 


Again the Mongolian Ah Sin has the best of a deal with such 
Caucasian sharps as Abner Dean and Brown of Calaveras—at 
operation in Free Silver. But the arrival of a thought-reader at 
Angel’s simply played havoc with the nature of things. “Alas! 


For the days when the skill 
Of the Keerds was no blind, 
When no effort of will 
Could beat four of a kind, 
When the thing wot you held in your hand, Pard, was 
worth more than the thing in your mind. 


Of the sixteen poems in the new book, four or five may rank 
with the best in the old. They are to read and remember. 
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R. L.S. AS PHILOSOPHER * 
UNPUBLISHED STEVENSON FRAGMENTS 


Results of Action.—The result is the reward of actions, not 
the test. The result is a child born; if it be beautiful and healthy, 
well ; if club-footed or crook-back, perhaps well also. We cannot 
direct... 


Courage.—Courage is the principal virtue, for all the others 
presuppose it. If you are afraid, you may do anything. Courage 
s to be cultivated, and some of the negative virtues may be sacri- 
ficed in the cultivation. 


Right and Wrong.—It is the mark of a good action that it 
appears inevitable in the retrospect. We should have cut-throats 
to do otherwise. And there’s an end. We ought to know dis- 
tinctly that we are damned for what we do wrong; but when we 
have done right, we have only been gentlemen, after all. There is 
nothing to make a work about, 


Selfishness and Egoism.—An unconscious, easy, selfish 
person shocks less, and is more easily loved, than one who is 
laboriously and egotistically unselfish. There is, at least, no fuss 
about the first ; but the other parades his sacrifices, and so sells 
his favours too dear. Selfishness is calm, a force of nature ; you 
might say the trees were selfish. But egoism is a piece of vanity ; 
it must always take you into its confidence ; it is uneasy, trouble- 
some, seeking ; it can do good, but not handsomely ; it is uglier, 
because less dignified, than selfishness itself. But here I, perhaps, 
exaggerate to myself, because I am the one more than the other, 
and feel it like a hook in my mouth, at every step I take. Do what 
I will, this seems to spoil all. 


Idleness and Industry.—I remember a time when I was very 
idle ; and lived and profited by that humour. I have no idea why 
I ceased to be so, yet I scarce believe I have the power to return 
to it; it is a change of age. I made consciously a thousand little 
efforts, but the determination from which these arose came to me 
while I slept and in the way of growth. I have had a thousand 
skirmishes to keep myself at work upon particular mornings, and 
sometimes the affair was hot; but of that great change of cam- 
paign, which decided all this part of my life, and turned me from 
one whose business was to shirk into one whose business was to 
strive and persevere,—it seems as though all that had been done 
by some one else. The life of Goethe affected me; so did that 
of Balzac, and some very noble remarks by the latter in a pretty 
bad book, the “ Cousine Bette.” I dare say I could trace some 
other influences in the change. All 1 mean is, that I was never 
conscious of a struggle, nor registered a vow, nor seemingly had 
anything personally to do with the matter. I came about like a 
well-handled ship. There stood at the wheel that unknown 
steersman we call God. 


Blame.—What comes from without and what from within ; 
how much of conduct proceeds from the spirit or how much from 
circumstances ; what is the part of choice and what the part of 
the selection offered ; where personal character begins, or where, 
if anywhere, it escapes at all from the authority of Nature,—these 
are questions of curiosity, and eternally indifferent to right and 
wrong. Our theory of blame is utterly sophisticated and untrue 
to man’s experience. We are as much ashamed of a pimpled 
face that came to us by natural descent as by one that we have 
earned by our excesses; and rightly so, since the two cases, 
insomuch as they unfit us for the easier sort of pleasing and put 
an obstacle in the path of love, are exactly equal in their conse- 
quence. We look aside from the true question. We cannot 
blame others at all ; we can only punish them ; and ourselves we 
blame indifferently for a deliberate crime, a thoughtless drusguerie, 


* These ‘ Reflections and Remarks on Human Life" are chapters of 
an unfinished treatise by Robert Louis Stevenson on morals and conduct, 
“subjects on which” (as Mr. Sidney Colvin says in his preface to the bonus 
addendum of the Edinburgh edition) ‘‘ he always wrote in the spirit of a keen 
and thoughtful soldier in the battle of life.” 
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or an act done without volition in an ecstasy of madness. We 
blame ourselves from two considerations—first, because another 
has suffered ; and, second, because, in so far as we have again 
done wrong, we can look forward with the less confidence to 
what remains of our career. Shall we repent this failure? 
It is there that the consciousness of sin most cruelly affects 
us ; it is in view of this that a man cries out, in exaggeration, 
that his heart is desperately wicked and deceitful above all 
things. We all tacitly subscribe this judgment: Woe unto him 
by whom offences shall come! We accept palliations for our 
neighbours ; we dare not, in sight of our own soul, accept 
them for ourselves. We may not be to blame; we may be 
conscious of no free will in the matter, of a possession, on the 
other hand, or an irresistible tyranny of circumstance—yet we 
know, in another sense, we are to blame for all. Our right to live, 
to eat, to share in mankind’s pleasures, lies precisely in this: that 
we must be persuaded we can on the whole live rather beneficially 
than hurtfully to others. Remove this persuasion and the man 
has lost his right. That persuasion is our dearest jewel, to which 
we must sacrifice the life itself to which it entitles us. For it is 
better to be dead than degraded. 


Parent and Child.—(1) The love of parents for their children 
is, of all natural affections, the most ill-starred. It is not a love 
for the person, since it begins before the person has come into the 
world, and founds on an imaginary character and looks. Thus it 
is foredoomed to disappointment ; and because the parent either 
looks for too much, or at least for something inappropriate, at his 
offspring’s hands, it is too often insufficiently repaid. The natural 
bond, besides, is stronger from parent to child than from child to 
parent ; and it is the side which confers benefits, not which re- 
ceives them, that thinks most of a relation. (2) What do we owe 
our parents? Noman can owe love; none can owe obedience. 
We owe, I think, chiefly pity ; for we are the pledge of their 
dear and joyful union, we have been the solicitude of their days 
and the anxiety of their nights. We have made them—though 
by no will of ours—to carry the burthen of our sins, sorrows, and 
physical infirmities ; and too many of us grow up at length to dis- 
appoint the purpose of their lives, and requite their care and piety 
with cruel pangs. (3) Mater Dolorosa. It is the particular cross of 
parents that when the child grows up and becomes himself, instead 
of that pale ideal they had preconceived, they must accuse their own 
harshness or indulgence for this natural result. They have all been 
like the duck, and hatched swan’s eggs, or the other way about; yet 
they tell themselves with miserable penitence that the blame lies with 
them, and had they sat more closely, the swan would have been a 
duck, and home-keeping, in spite of all. (4) A good son, who can 
fulfil what is expected of him, has done his work in life. He has 
to redeem the sins of many, and restore the world’s confidence in 
children. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


It will be welcome news to many that Mr. W. E. Henley is 
recovering very quickly from the severe operation he recently 
went through. For many months previously he was incapable of 
sustained effort, and had practically to abandon all literary work ; 
so that there is much unfinished work upon his hands. As the 
result of the operation, his health has so completely come back to 
him that he is now looking forward to completing the various 
literary ventures upon which he is engaged. 


The fame of Robert Louis Stevenson has spread indeed. The 
latest evidence of this fact comes from Egypt. The Egyptian 
Government has, we learn, asked permission to include selections 
from “The Child’s Garden” in the new Egyptian Government 
school book, and permission has been granted for three selections 
to be made. 


We learn that arrangements are now completed for the publica- 
tion, by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, of a school reader consisting 
solely of extracts from the works of R.L.S. This book will be 
ready for the autumn reopening of the schools, and will be illus- 
trated. The price is to be 2s., which, considering the amount 
of matter, seems reasonable enough. The promised two-guinea 
gift-book of illustrations in black and white of scenes from Steven- 
son’s works is well advanced. The editor of this school reader is 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, and with the concurrence of Mr. Osbourne 
and Mr. Charles Baxter, the executor, Mr. W. Macdonald Mackay 
has been selected as editor of the volume of illustrations. Any 
suggestions should therefore be addressed to these gentlemen at 
the offices of the publishers, Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


We are authorised to state that the delay in issue to subscribers 
of “St. Ives,” and the extra volume of the Edinburgh edition, is 
due solely to the difficulty experienced in binding the latter. The 
issue, however, may confidently be expected on or before July 15. 
Only two advance copies have as yet been sent out. 


Headway is being made with the proposal to erect a statue 
of the late Poet Laureate in Lincolnshire. Earl Brownlow, 
the Lord Lieutenant, the Bishop and Dean of Lincoln, the High 
Sheriff, the Earl of Yarborough, the Attorney-General, and the 
chief residents of the county have taken up the matter with energy, 
and there is no shadow of doubt of the speedy success of the move- 
ment. In addition to a strong general committee, sub-committees 
have just been appointed to select a site, interview sculptors, and, 
most important, to collect subscriptions. 


What with Maeterlinck, Sarah Bernhardt, M. Coquelin, to say 
nothing of Wagner, &c., foreign influence and spirit have been 
unusually large in the literary, dramatic, musical, and other func- 
tions of the week. It was, therefore, within the fitness of things 
that the triennial Greek play production at Bradfield College should 
have also fallen within the same term. The “Antigone” of 
Sophocles was the subject, and the result would seem to show that 
the preparations, which extended over the past few months, had 
their fitting reward. On such occasions we are all nervously 
anxious to proclaim our appreciation of the Greek drama, and 
particularly our insight into the work of the poet who “saw life 
steadily and saw it whole ;” but what would we think of the 
manager who adventured on a Greek theatre for London, or, 
rather, one of London’s environs?—perhaps that his last public 
appearance would be in the Bankruptcy Court. 


Professor Drummond is in great vogue in Germany just now. 
A Leipzig correspondent tells us that “Pax Vobiscum” has 
reached its fiftieth thousand, while “The Greatest Thing in the 
World” has sold to an extent of over 118,000, a colossal achieve- 
ment for a book in Germany. A thick volume of Professor 
Drummond’s addresses is to be published in the autumn. 


Another Marie Antoinette book! This time it is to be a trans- 
lation of a Norwegian work, which is said to have delighted King 
Oscar himself. The authoress, Miss Clara Tschiidi, is of Swiss 
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descent, but was born in Tonsberg, the oldest town in Norway, 
She wrote a monograph on the Empress Eugénie, which has been 
translated into German and Italian, and much read on the Con- 
tinent. English people—it is to be feared they are not very 
numerous—who are interested in Norwegian literature expect 
much from Miss Tschiidi as a historian. We shall all be able to 
judge when her “ Marie Antoinette” comes out here. Certainly 
she has for subject a queen who is always likely to hold the stage. 


One of our young—or shall it be said youngest ?—publishers has 
hit upon a good idea. It is to issue a group of popularly written 
histories of English public schools. The wonder is that nobody 
has done it before, since there must be an obvious demand for 
such volumes. The fond father and mother who send their young 
hopeful to Eton will be most likely to want a copy of the book on 
that school as part of his equipment. Failing that, it would cer- 
tainly be the parting gift of some relative ; for, of course, a boy 
should know the history of his school. If you wish to sell a book, 
then appeai to a distinct public. That fact should make this series 
a success. 


The people whom we read, because they represent literature 
in its broadest, most comprehensive sense, are not after all a 
multitude. By general agreement, no doubt, Mr. Leslie Stephen 
would be given a place within the charmed circle, if only because 
he is such a judge of good literature. In any case his new essays 
have been awaited with interest, and people will be glad to learn 
that they are now quite near publication. They are called “ Studies 
of a Biographer,” and that very well indicates their text. Mr 
Leslie Stephen is probably happiest when he has a literary man 
to treat biographically, as, for instance, Tennyson in these coming 
volumes. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Travel 


“TRAVELS in British East Africa, Zanzibar, and Pemba,” by 
W. W. A. Fitzgerald, “with Maps, Illustrations, and Appendices.” 
Says the author: “ The following pages record the result of my 
two years’ exploration of the British East African coast-lands, 
while specially employed to report on their agricultural capabilities 
by the Directors of the late Imperial British East Africa Company. 
. ... The fact is not sufficiently realised that, along with 400 
miles of seaboard within our sphere, there exists a wonderfully 
fertile country only awaiting the advent of British capital and 
enterprise for its development.” Mr. Fitzgerald describes tha 
country in detail. (Chapman & Hall. Pp. 774. 28s.) 

“ Over the Alps on a Bicycle,” by M/rs. Pennell’. ‘“ Other great 
people have crossed the Alps,” says Mrs. Pennell ; “ Hannibal on 
elephants, Czesar in a litter... . 1 propose to immortalise the 
name and adventures of the first woman.” A chatty and pleasant 
account ; the illustrations, charcoal studies for the most part, are 
by Joseph P. (T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. 110. 1s.) 


History 


“University of Oxford, College Histories: St. John’s,” by 
William Holden Hutton, B.D., “fellow, tutor and precentor, and 
formerly librarian of S. John Baptist College,” is a learned and 
minute account of the College. Dedicated to “our President, 
revered and beloved.” (F.E. Robinson. Pp. 274. 55. net.) 


Biography 


“Father and Son: Memoirs of Thomas Thomas, Canon of 
Bangor, &c., and of Llewelyn Thomas, Fellow and Vice-Principal 
of Jesus College, Oxford, &c., with Selections from the Writings of 
the latter.” Edited by Harriet Thomas, with a dedication by Sir 
Lewis Morris. This book is published “in deference to the ex- 
pressed wish of many friends,” and also “as a memorial of the 
editor's Father and Brother.” The writings include verse i 
various languages, and some papers contributed to the Academy. 
(Henry Frowde. Pp. 376. 6s. net.) 
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Art 


“English Contemporary Art,” translated from the French of 
Robert de la Sizeranne by H. M. Poynter. The author has dis- 
covered that “ there is an English school of painting.” He gossips 
about it, occasionally displaying intelligence. The pre-Raphaelites 
and Messrs. Watts, Alma Tadema, Herkomer, and Lord Leighton 
are mainly dealt with. Excellent reproductions interleave the 
text. (Constable. Pp. 330. 12s.) 


Verse and Belles Lettres 


“ Willow and Leather,” by Z. V. Lucas, should be in the bag 
of every wielder of the former, curler of the latter. Mr. Lucas’s 
verses are the work of a poet and a sportsman; they do for the 
cricket-field what Kipling has done for the battle-field. The 
essays that help fill this little volume are delightful. Mr. Lucas 
has felt the passion of the game. (J. W. Arrowsmith. Pp. 141. 
IS. 

J Songs from the Golden Gate,” by ua Coolbrith, are the work 
of a Californian lady, and should have reached these shores ages 
ago. They are genuinely inspired and filled with a music—a 
passionate sincerity that the mere poetaster vainly strives for. A 
London publisher should see to these verses. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York. Pp. 159.) 

“Some Notes of a Struggling Genius,” by G. S. Street, is a 
Bodley Booklet. Mr. Street informs us in his preface that the 
notes are not autobiographical. “The exposition of my own 
habits and sensations would not be amusing,” says he in a diffident 
preface; and then, exchanging the note modest for the note mourn- 
ful, he confesses to having read these “ Notes” with a melancholy 
interest. “They were,” runs the threnody, “or seem to have been, 
written in good spirits. There is a cheerful vulgarity about them 
which I am glad to have achieved ; I have even a faint hope that 
they may be called ‘breezy.’” Hope on, Mr. Street ; they are 
“breezy.” (John Lane. Pp. 96. 15.) 


Essays 


“Imperialism,” by C. de Thierry, with an introduction by 
W. E. Henley, is dedicated to the Primrose League. Essay and 
introduction alike deal in fine fashion with our recent awakening 
to the responsibilities and glories of Empire, and with the eager 
manner in which the Colonies are pushing on the Mother-country 
towards a consolidated whole. (Duckworth & Co. Pp. 110, 25.) 

“Essays at Eventide,” by Thomas Newdigging, is a well- 
wrought and accomplished collection of papers dealing with 
subjects for the most part literary. One on the “ Egotism of 
Literary Men” should provoke a good deal of comment. (Gay & 
Bird. Pp. 230. 35. 6d.) 

“The Hope of Immortality,” by the Rev. J. &. C. Welldon, 
Headmaster of Harrow School, is the incorporation in a single 
essay of “ the lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge 
upon the foundation of the Rev. John Hulse’”—the last Hulsean 
lectures, in short. The work is addressed to educated men and 
women in general rather than to theological experts. A serious 
and thoughtful volume. (Seeley & Co. Pp. 350. 6s.) 

In “The Literary Life of Edinburgh” Mr. A. H. Moncur Sime 

Provides a historical review of the various writers who flourished 
inthe Northern Athens, beginning with William Dunbar, Gavin 
Douglas, and Sir David Lindsay, and ending—no, not with a 
Kailyarder, but the great R. L. S. (James Clarke & Co. 
Pp. 70, 15.) 
_ “Brunetitre’s Essays in French Literature” contains a selec- 
tion made and translated by D. Nichol Smith. M. Brunetidre has 
authorised this translation, and contributed a graceful preface. 
Every student of criticism unable to read this work in its native 
language should procure this intelligent and sympathetic transla- 
tion. (T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. 255. 75. 6d.) 

e The Beginnings of an Australian Literature,” by A. Patchett 
Martin, was originally delivered in the form of a lecture, one of a 
series on “Greater Britain” subjects. Mr. Patchett Martin dis- 
Courses ably on the work of the few writers “ who reflect the life, 
describe the scenery, and reveal the social conditions of Australia.” 
(Henry Sotheran & Co. Pp. 46. 15. net.) 
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Fiction 


“ Windygap,” by Zheo Douglas, is mainly concerned with the 
doings of Phoebe Curle. Phoebe Curle opens a Bible in the first 
chapter, and her eyes alight on the words, “ Get thee out of thy 
country and from thy kindred and thy father’s house. . . .” Phaebe 
gets. An old-fashioned and restful story of Dissenters and seri- 
ously-minded people. (J. W. Arrowsmith. Pp, 216. 1s.) 

“ Dead Selves” is, of course, the work of a lady. /ulia 
Magruder is the lady. “Why not marry Mrs. Gwyn? It was 
perhaps for the hundredth time that Duncan Fraser asked himself 
this question and answered it. The first time, the answer had 
come, prompt and final as atrip-hammer?” So it starts. What, 
by-the-bye, is a trip-hammer? (James Bowden. Pp. 260. 35. 6d.) 

“The Adventures of a Martyr’s Bible,” by George Firth, who 
tells ““these adventures as Heathcote told them to me.” “I be- 
lieve more in them than I could justify by mere reasoning, but I 
vouch for nothing,” adds George Firth. Heathcote is a son of the 
Heathcote family, and the Heathcote family possess a Martyr's 
Bible. For three hundred years every Heathcote father has said, 
“Let him take it in his hands” to every Heathcote son. “It” is the 
Martyr’s Bible. What the Heathcote sons have said is not re- 
corded. The present one is evidently a man of fashion ; he goes 
to the Royal Institution. (John Lane. Pp. 382. 6s.) 

“ A Celibate’s Wife” has a cover that looks like stained glass, 
and is written by Herbert Flowerdew. The title suggests—in 
short, it suggests. The book deals with incense, crucifixes, 
rosaries, and Canon Presyllett. There are ideas in it, tragedy, and 
some tolerable writing. It is too long. (John Lane. Pp. 413. 6s.) 

“ Men, Women, and Things,” is the somewhat breathless title 
of a new collection of short stories, by /. C. Philips, author of “ As 
ina Looking Glass.” “Such is Man’s Love,” “From out of the 
Sea,” “One Good Turn,” are some of the titles. Pretty dramatic 
stuff this, straightforward, and we move continually in the very 
best society. “Captain Cardonnel was the handsomest man in 
the 1oth Hussars” isa good opening. The ladies ought to know 
Captain C. (Duckworth & Co. Pp. 294. 35. 6d.) 

“Life is Life,” by Zack, besides starting a remarkable axiom, 
contains an assortment of short stories by a capable writer. “The 
Busted Blue Doll” is a story of sorts—in fact, the whole thing is 
powerfully done. Blackwood’s boy must have dropped our copy 
in the mud, judging by its inside. (Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 
Pp. 323. 65.) 

“Trincolox” is bound in rich rose-red, and there is Douglas 
Sladen’s head facing the title-page. Douglas Sladen is the author. 
“His good taste, of course, prevented him from asking such a 
question, and forbade his saying much on any topic, lest he should 
disturb the current of her thoughts,” is a sample of the writing. 
“ The current of her thoughts ” we have heard of before—in fact, it’s 
as common a current as the Gulf Stream. Mr. Sladen wields 
much power asa critic—why not devote a page of the Queen to 
himself? There are other stories besides the one about the patent 
medicine. “A Deceased Wife’s Sister” sounds attractive. (C. A. 
Pearson. Pp. 226. 25. 6d.) 


Miscellaneous 


“ Philip’s Special War Map of Cuba, with a Map on an Enlarged 
Scale of the Country round Havana, and Charts of Havana Har- 
bour, Port Matanzas, Cienfuegos, and Santiago,” is rather a lot to 
ask for when you go into the shop. The best map of the sort we 
have seen. (2s. 6d.) 

“W. E. Gladstone: a Souvenir,’ contains two articles re- 
printed from “ Chambers’s Encyclopedia ”—namely, “ W. E. 
Gladstone, by Justin M‘Carthy,’ and “ Homer, by W. £. Glad- 
stone.” Portraits and facsimiles abound. (W. & R. Chambers. 
Pp. 64. Is.) 

“The London Manual,” edited by Robert Donald, with an 
introduction on the Survey of London by Six Walter Besant. A 
useful reference book to the work of public authorities in the 
metropolis. (Ed. Lloyd, Lim. Pp. 330. 15s. and Is. 6a.) 

“The London Year-Book” is a particularly perky compilation, 
full of useful matter ; yet, despite this drawback, far more amusing 
than the average comic paper. (The Grosvenor Press. Pp. 214. 
1s. and 25, 6@.) 
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RETURNING SUMMER 


Sommer, o sommer, du fréliche Zeit ! 
Alles ist wieder mit Blumen bestreut. 


THE annual miracle of spring has again covered the trees 
with green, and strewn the fields with flowers. Gradually 
the invading sea of green has blotted out the various and 
beautiful soft browns and greys of the winter woods. 
The lovely soft yellow green of the beech, and the reddish 
and brownish shades of the oak, attract most attention, 
Those dark patches in the green of that wood by the river- 
side are due to the still leafless ash. For the ash is 
behind the oak this year—as, indeed, it usually, if not 
always, is. Yet the country folk found a prophecy as to 
the coming season according to whether the one or the 
other of these trees is out in leaf first. Oak first, a dry 
summer; ash first, wet. 

Every season has its peculiarities; no two years 
being exactly alike. These variations are faithfully 
pictured in the garden, and in the wild life of the fields 
and woods. Every year the gardener and naturalist sees 
something which he has never seen before, or not for 
many years. Thus in a garden here, in which I have 
made observations for some twenty-five years at least, the 
Crown Imperial has never set its seed. This year, 
however, the drooping remains of the flowers have turned 
themselves upwards, and there are the rapidly swelling 
green seed vessels in brave array. 

’Tis the time when, according to the old rhyme, the 
cuckoo should be singing all day ; but people are remark- 
ing how seldom they hear it. And the rustic mind seeks 
a cause. Those who have much to do with gardens say 
that it is due to the scarcity of caterpillars. And they are 


pleased that it is so; for, like Chaucer, they say of the 


cuckoo, * Full little joy have I now of thy cry.” To them 
the interpretation of the wandering voice is, ‘‘ plenty of 
caterpillars.” 

In the garden the latest of the great tribe of Narcissus, 
the pheasant-eyed, or Narcissus poeticus, is still blooming 
in the “North Countrie.” Narcissus poeticus, the Nar- 
cissus of the poets, was, we know, a beautiful youth who 
fell in love with his own image. And his namesake in the 
garden, with its pure white relieved with the touch of red 
in the centre, is rarely beautiful. ‘‘If thou hast but one 
loaf,” says the prophet of the Mussulman, “sell half of it 
and buy Narcissus.” 

And, judging from the number of these flowers now 
sold in our streets, nineteenth-century England is endea- 
vouring, in a measure, to follow out the precept. From 
the daffodil, which came ‘‘ before the swallow dare,” to 
the Poeticus, now flowering with the lilac, and with the 
swift circling overhead, the family of Narcissus have 
bridged over a great gap of time in the garden. The late 
tulips are in their full glory, and the wallflowers still make 
a brave show. In the woods the wild hyacinths have 
spread an azure carpet beneath the trees, and the sycamore 
has adorned itself with its green tassels of flowers. 


G. W. B. 
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CYNTHIA ARRIVES 
AT THE WOMEN WRITERS’ DINNER 


SOME beneficent power sent me an invitation bidding me to the 
Women Writers’ dinner held at the Criterion rooms on Monday 
last. I look upon it in the light of an invitation into the mysterious 
sisterhood, wherein is practised that art of taking oneself seriously 
so essential to the progress of the literary aspirant, and yet so 
difficult when the aspirant is possessed of many unsympathetic 
male relatives. It is generally the pleasure of such superior beings 
to imagine that any gathering composed wholly of women must of 
necessity be /vis¢e. That, in fact, we have nothing to say to each 
other ; and that women only become witty and hilarious when 
stimulated by the presence of men. If any such misguided person 
still exist, let him rest assured that on Monday night everybody 
talked at once, and most people laughed. The noise at times was 
positively deafening. 

What most strikes the novice at such a gathering is the uni- 
versal onhomie. Nobody looks at you with that “Who are you 
and how did you come here?” sort of expression which so often 
greets the unknown in less gifted assemblies. From the gracious 
chairwoman (why can’t so many clever people invent a prettier 
name?) to the hard-worked little journalist heard declaring, “I 
haven’t got one free half hour this week,” everybody seemed 
pleased and interested. 

Evidently, strong-minded women no longer consider it neces- 
sary to express their mental attitude in their clothes. The redoubt- 
able ‘‘ Pioneers” were there in great force; the magic words 
“Sesame Club” were freely bandied about ; but these advanced 
people wear no uniform, unless it be a uniform of universal smart- 
ness. Of course there were present some ladies whose appearance 
brought to the frivolous mind a recollection of the once notorious 
“Mrs. Cimabue Brown.” Moreover, I have heard it stated on 
good authority that there exist women writers who wear a tea- 
gown the live-long day; a habit of body which enables one to 
take one’s self very seriously indeed, but which is not recommended 
to any member of a sporting family. 

Smoking was by no means universal after dinner. With many 
it would seem to be a more or less graceful accomplishment, rather 
than a deeply rooted habit. When a woman gets interested in 
conversation she forgets her cigarette. A man smokes automati- 
cally, however absorbing the subject under discussion. It is only 
in Ouida’s novels that men are wasteful in this respect. 

Of course ¢he feature of the evening was the speeches, and it 
was agreeable to find that, of the accomplished ladies who spoke, 
three certainly speak even as they write. Mrs. Steele on criticism 
was witty, genial, and essentially human; with, at the end of 
her speech, that touch of gentle seriousness which in her books 
reminds us of Thackeray. She has also his pleasant way of taking 
you into her confidence, and whether you endorse what she says 
or not, you feel how delightful it is of her to say it. 

Like the old Scotch lady who even extended her pity to the 
“puir Deil,” I am rather sorry for those reviewers ; for, after all, 
how few people read their lucubrations! It is the writer who reads 
reviews, not the general public ; and if, as Mrs. Steele suggested, 
only men of tried ability, who signed their articles, were allowed to 
criticise, how many of us would be ignored altogether! Surely it 
is better for the struggling beginner even to be attacked by what 
Mr. Muddock calls “one of these hired assassins crouching in the 
dark” than to be ignored altogether. In the one case, she can 
make a row about it, and thus attract public attention to her 
work, whereas in the other total obscurity is her lot. Do women 
never do reviewing, by the way? 

Miss Bateson, in a monotonous and somewhat trembling voice, 
made a most witty speech upon the journalist as universal adviser. 
Her method only added quaintness and piquancy to her remarks, 
and I fear that the public will only consult her the more in con- 
sequence of them. Mrs. Smith (A. S. Swan) disarmed criticism 
at the outset by proclaiming herself the ‘ apostle of the common- 
place.” She, too, speaks exactly as she writes. Miss Kingsley’s 
deep and manly voice did not carry. She read her speech, which 
was apparently greatly enjoyed by those in her immediate vicinity. 
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Above all is the Society to be congratulated upon its admirable 
hon. secretary, Miss Ireland Blackburne. Absolutely untiring 
in office, with royal memory and a gracious tactfulness which has 
made her so deservedly and universally popular, she deserves and 
obtains the thanks of every woman writer for whose comfort she 
has catered. 

It is very pleasant to meet these famous folk “off duty” as it 
were, to hear for instance a tall fair girl no longer “in the 
Carpathians” expatiating upon themes much nearer home, such as 
the length in inches of her baby son ; to see little Miss Harraden 
looking ever so much stronger, and talking of a possible play to 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett—this lady the guest of the evening. It 
was a disappointment to many that she did not make a speech, 
but she certainly showed herself ready to chat cordially with the 
many who were eager for the privilege. 

Two things especially struck me inthis great gathering of women 
brain-workers—their gaiety, and yet all of them look rather 
worn, even the youngest—and some are very young and pretty. 
Is it the dread of adverse criticism I wonder that paints the 
shadows round their eyes? But be they girls or matrons, they all 
seem to be possessed of “the merry heart” that “goes all the 
day.” CYNTHIA. 


By a Mere Man 


Yes, it is true that the mere man writer affects to treat the 
Women Writers’ Dinner as a function he cannot take seriously, 
probably because in Gilbertian-cwm-billiard parlance the scene of 
its happy revels, its wreathing cigarette smoke, and other delight- 
fully wicked little comedies, is “a spot that’s always barred” to 
him. This is a citadel which he may not see or storm in the 
name either of love or literature. But careful are his sisters of the 
pen to convey to him, per his daily papers, tantalising little tit-bits 
of what was said after dinner about meddlesome and ungracious 
critics (which excrescences are never of the fair sex of course), tit- 
bits from the “ witty speech,” the “old-fashioned speech,” and the 
“neat and characteristic speech” ; and sadly put about the woman 
writer would be if she thought that he didn’t bestow as much 
attention on these as upon the latest from Santiago or the Stock 
Exchange quotations. The Zoz/e¢/e detail is of course not meant 
for him, uncritical barbarian that he is in such matters, but 
for those unlucky sisters who for one reason or another could not 
be of the Criterion’s Chosen on the occasion. 

It is good to find, then, that at the 1898 function on Monday 
night all went merry as a marriage bell or the courtship sonnets of 
less sophisticated days, that Mrs. Craigie’s smile was coy, Mrs. 
Alec Tweedie “ splendidly beautiful and femme du monde,” Miss 
Ireland Blackburne an Ariel of the occasion and “an hon. sec. 
sans peur et sans reproche” (how lovely are the French blooms of 
Piccadilly Circus !), that Mrs. Steele wiped out the anonymous 
critic with the grace of a Mrs. Meynell abolishing the eighteenth 
century, but that Mrs. Burnett Smith (Annie Swan) fondled the 
impudent phrase of one such critic, and introduced herself as “the 
apostle of the eternal commonplace.” There was frolicsome 
phrasing, too, and in that region victory seemed to rest with the 
aforementioned Mrs. Steele for the mo/ that the aforementioned 
anonymous critic’s opinion is as valuable as the ordinary cook’s 
judgment of Meredith ; but it was bettered by the lady journalist 
who summed up everything in the statement that the Women 
Writers’ Dinner is alive and kicking! What more need be said? 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


How is one to keep pace with such activity? Three new ele- 
ments in three weeks! Neon and metargon are now to be counted 
amongst the constituents of the atmosphere. It 
is impossible to give in a few lines more than the 
bare outline of the method employed in the dis- 
covery of these two new elements; but the 
supreme refinement of experiment necessary in such investigations 
must not be lost sight of. After numerous, and only partially suc- 
cessful, attempts to isolate the new gases, a quantity of argon was 
liquefied, and the colourless fluid observed to have associated with 
it a small amount of solid matter, which clung about the sides of 
the containing vessel. Moreover, a gas remained floating above 
the argon, unliquefied, and proving eventually to be a new material. 
The discoverers suggest that it be called neon. Turning now to 
the solid mentioned above, a careful spectroscopical and chemical 
examination showed that it, too, was a substance hitherto unknown, 
but resembling in many ways the argon out of which it had been 
frozen. It is to be called metargon. By now there has begun the 
interesting work of fitting these newly discovered elementary 
bodies into the remaining gaps in that wonderful chemical sequence 
pointed out by Mendelejeff. 


More New 
Elements 


Mr. Porter of Eton College has, from the first, been indefatig- 
able in his researches into the “why and the wherefore” of 
Rontgen ray phenomena. He finds that the 
pencil of rays emitted by what may be called an 
X ray tube is by no means homogeneous, and 
that the nature of the emission depends largely upon slight altera- 
tions in the electrical conditions. Most people, who have worked 
in this direction, confirm. his conclusion. A radiation, which, for 
the sake of distinction, Mr. Porter calls X,, can be obtained, to 
which flesh, bone, and even wood is opaque, while a slight modifi- 
cation of the apparatus causes the “ focus tube” to emit rays which 
show by contrast the bones of the hand clearly defined—ordinary 
X rays—and Mr. Porter prefers, for the sake of uniformity, to call 
them X, rays. It is possible to go a stage further and obtain an 
emission so intense and of such a nature that not only is flesh, but 
also bone, quite transparent to them. These Mr. Porter names 
X, rays. It does not follow, therefore, that the penetrative 
properties of X rays depend directly or solely upon the amount of 
energy required for their production, but rather upon the electrical 
conditions which govern the production of the desired 1adiation. 
The degree of exhaustion of the focus tube is an important factor 
when considering the nature of the rays emitted, and so also is the 
relative position of the electrodes within the tube ; so far, however, 
it does not appear to much matter what is the density of the 
residual matter, yet at the same time some new results may be 
looked for by charging “ focus tubes” with the new gases. 


X, X, X, Rays 


On June 27 the Royal Geographical Society will hold a special 
meeting to discuss Professor Elisée’s plans relative to the construc- 
tion and erection of a great terrestrial globe on 
A Monster Globe the scale of eight inches to the mile. The 
matter is one that interests geographers and 

engineers alike. 


In the current number of the Ammales de [Institut Pasteur 
Dr. Sanarelli gives an account of the results of his endeavours to 
obtain an antitoxic serum for the treatment of 
Antitoxic Serum yellow fever. Having successfully isolated the 
yellow fever bacillus, Dr. Sanarelli found great 
difficulty in devising a satisfactory serum. It appears, in fact, that 
a horse requires from twelve to fourteen months’ treatment before it 
can be considered immune to the infection; dogs, too, under 
similar conditions, and which can withstand a large dese of the 
toxin, are still strongly affected by each fresh inoculation of the 
virus. As a preventive treatment some considerable success 
has been attained, but it seems that, while the serum affords a 
protection against yellow fever microbes, it is of no avail against 
their toxins. However, the Government of the province of Saint 
Paul in Brazil have decided to establish an institute there. 











IN THE MAGAZINES 


Saxon or Slav? 


IN his introduction to Mr. De Thierry’s “Imperialism,” Mr. W. 
E, Henley, perhaps the most strenuous of Imperialists among the 
English men of letters of to-day, says :—“It is written, or so it 
seems, that the world is for one of two races, and of these the 
English is one. ... In proportion as we ‘respect the future,’ 
accordingly as we are found prepared for the inevitable Pharsalia, 
so shall the question which of the twain shall come forth Czesar be 
answered.” Thus Mr. Henley. Fuller and more detailed than 
this initial statement is an article written by the Hon. David Mills, 
Canadian Minister of Justice, and published in the June JVorth 
American Review. “Which Shall Dominate—Saxon or Slav ?” 
is the title of this paper, one of the most thoughtful and well- 
written forecasts we have seen for many along day. Mr. Mills is 
statesmanlike, far-seeing, and without a taint of the Jingo. He 
does not hesitate, and the sum of his advice is that the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples join before the encroaching Russian. He reviews 
Russian history and Russian policy, shows the latter to be a policy 
of conquest independent of any commercial or industrial advance. 
Trade and security follow the Anglo-Saxon flag, the rights of the 
individual are respected, the free institutions of free peoples are 
modified or transplanted. The Slav hungers for power. With 
each new conquest so many millions of men are added to the forces 
at the disposal of the Russian autocracy. Mr. Mills follows up 
these two methods with the soundest of logic, and arrives at con- 
clusions which every Anglo-Saxon statesman, British or American, 
should, as a matter of duty if for no other reason, digest. 

The “ Anglo-Saxon” as expounded by Mr. Mills is a figure 
well worth the attention of the Little Englander. For his benefit 
we quote the following passage, remarkable alike for its wide 
grasp and sterling eloquence :—* The Anglo-Saxon, in the history 
of the world, occupies a unique position. He has spread over the 
world far beyond the limits reached by any of the races that have 
preceded him. His environment is universal. He is not only 
placed in new geographical circumstances, but he is everywhere 
brought in contact with new races whose excellence he is incor- 
porating into his own life. It may be that this may give to the 
ascendency of the Anglo-Saxon new centres of influence, which will 
serve to impart to him new life and energy, and thus protect him 
against the disasters which have overtaken the masters that have 
gone before him. It never can be too well remembered by 
statesmen, and by all who wish well to their race, that without 
moral stamina, without public virtue and public spirit, without 
self-sacrifice, it is impossible to retain the front rank, as it would 
have been impossible without these to achieve that position. A 
race that does not continue to possess these qualities, in the very 
highest degree, is doomed to failure.” 

In the same issue of the same periodical Senator Morgan dis- 
cusses the future of the American conquests in the West Indies 
and the Far East. The Senator is unfortunately a politician, and, 
though he occupies a good many pages of the magazine, we have 
found very little matter among the flower-beds of speech which he 
has laid out with so much care—care mainly concerned with the 
susceptibilities of an electorate. Some resolutions he proposes, is 
even most emphatic on points that are already as good as settled— 
by the electorate aforementioned. Evidently, he concludes, the 
United States will not incorporate their conquests of Spanish 
territory into the Republic, but will grant these some form of 
government not yet definitely settled. Senator Morgan approves 
of fair trade ; he is a great humanitarian, and, seemingly, knows 
his public. 

Were Canada Invaded 


The Canadian Magazine sends usa strong number. In common 
with the rest of the Transatlantic monthlies, it contains an unusual 
wealth of articles dealing with war by land and sea. “ Warships 
and War,” by a Canadian Officer, is a brightly written paper, 
from which the landsman will extract a good deal of information. 
The photographs of British and United States warships that 
accompany it are well printed and interesting. Sir John George 
Bourinot writes again on the “ Makers of the Dominion of Canada,” 
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and this month’s instalment tells of Brock, Sir James Yeo, 
Tecumseh, Laura Secord, and other heroes who distinguished 
themselves during the war of 1812-14. “In Case of War,” an 
article on Canada’s military strength, by Captain William Wood, 
Adjutant of the Royal Rifles, is well worth study. Touching the 
Militia, a force upon which Canada mainly relies in case of attack, 
Captain Wood asks and answers various questions. Let him 
describe an invasion in his own fashion :— 

“What do you think would happen if this whole Militia was 
called out together? What indeed! There are twelve military 
districts in Canada, each with some sort of brigade staff. But 
there are considerably over 100 separate units, not more than four 
of which could safely be formed into one brigade. Now, four 
times twelve make forty-eight; so you have used up your staff 
before you are half through with brigades alone. After brigades 
come divisions, requiring larger staffs ; and after divisions come 
army corps ; and after that—The Deluge! But even if the force 
could be got into the field, what would happen then? How is it 
to be fed and moved about and supplied with all the material of 
war? Where is the commissariat, the transport, the hospital 
corps? Where are the field equipments, the reserve of ammuni- 
tion, and the columns to take it to the front? What is the possible 
output of the cartridge factory at Quebec and the militia store 
department at Ottawa? Where are the depéts for recruits and 
reserves and re-mounts for the cavalry corps? None of these 
things are fancy articles, nor expensive luxuries, nor military 
bric-a-brac of any kind ; but each and all of them, in due propor- 
tion, are necessary component parts of every army which means 
business, and no single one of them can be improvised on the spur 
of the moment. If you will read the official reports on the North- 
West Rebellion, you will see how hard it was to keep a fraction of 
the force at the front ; how, in order to do this, the personnel of 
many units not in the field was called upon for various services; 
how the reserve material of the whole Militia was drawn upon; 
and, most important of all, how very unsatisfactory all the various 
makeshifts were found to be. The able and gallant members of 
the North-West force succeeded because the resources of the 
whole Militia were strained for their support. But had half the 
Militia been needed at the front, the strain on the military re- 
sources of Canada would have reached the breaking point. Things 
have altered a little since then ; but, until every single branch of 
the service has an effective peace-footing to form upon, it is simply 
out of the question to talk about calling out the whole Militia. And 
as for a national /ez’ée en masse, it is both absurd and impossible— 
a thing beyond the bounds of reason altogether.” 


A Chiel amang Us 


In the new number of the orth American Review Mr. William 
H. Rideing—the former editor of the Review —discusses “ Literary 
Life in London.” We quote some tit-bits. The first deals with the 
attitude of the man of affairs towards members of the literary profes- 
sion : “A very distinguished man of letters, who has a seat in the 
House of Commons, recently complained to me that a literary man in 
that body is nearly always at a disadvantage ; he is not taken seri- 
ously. ‘ The popular persuasion is that when a man of letters goes 
into Parliament he is sure to be hopelessly belated, and occupied with 
conflicts that are long gone by.’ The poet may be adored as a 
poet, but he is apt to be laughed at as a man, and should a novelist 
enter the domain of public affairs, either in the House or elsewhere, 
it is regarded as a vain dream, if not as an impertinence.” 

All men of letters, however, do not submit in silence to this 
philistine standpoint. Says Mr. Rideing : “ The profession has in 
Sir Walter Besant probably its only out-and-out champion--a 
champion who uncompromisingly demands that the public and the 
State shall recognise and honour it as other professions are recog- 
nised and honoured ; but when, at a dinner given to him in 
London, he, contending for the point with the strenuousness of 
unescapable conviction, insisted that so long as rank and titles 
prevailed in England literary men should have their share equally 
with doctors, lawyers, and men of science, the literary men who 
heard him smiled as at one whose flattery goes a little too far.” 

And here is a picture of the literary agent : ‘“‘ The literary agent 
must not be overlooked in accounting for the ‘boom.’ Usually a 
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shrewd man of business, he makes bargains for the author, and 
pushes all the work entrusted to him after the noisy and mendacious 
manner of the advance agent of a circus. He flourishes the 
trumpet and beats the big drum for each of his clients in turn, and 
if it is Highflyer who has a novel for sale, the possible purchaser is 
advised that, of all novelists, Highflyer is the one who has the 
largest sales and commands the highest prices, while if Highflyer 
is out of the market and Windebagge or somebody else is in it, it 
is he who is proclaimed paragon. There are agents and agents, of 
course—some of them entirely unobjectionable; but one of a 
familiar type seems to think that editors and publishers are fools 
who can be imposed upon to any extent, and who have no judg- 
ment of their own and no knowledge of the profession in which he 
himself is an interloper. The publisher is the author’s natural 
agent, but it is to the benefit of this middlenian to create discord 
between the two, and frequently he succeeds.in doing it. His 
methods, like his manners, are bad, and rather than submit to his 
extortions and impudence more than one strong house has ceased 
to consider the work of the authors who are only accessible through 
him.” Let us hope that either Mr. Watt or Mr. Pinker will 
reply. 
A Magazine de Luxe 

The July number of the Pa// Alall Magazine is, as usual, beau- 
tifully got up, and excellently edited. Perhaps its most interesting 
feature is the illustrations that Mr. A. S. Hartick has furnished 
for Colonel Alfred Harcourt’s Indian story, “Towana Khan and 
his Master.” It,is a long time since we have come across draw- 
ings more vivid, realistic, and replete with characterisation than 
these. Other features are the usual photogravure frontispiece, this 
time a reproduction of Van der Velde’s “Gale” ; fiction in the 
shape of short stories ; and the concluding chapters of Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s “ Rupert of Hentzau.” Mr. Clark Russell furnishes us 
with a first instalment of “The Ship: her Story,” a series of 
papers wherein he will describe the evolution of a modern P. & O. 
steamer or an ironclad ship of war from such modest beginnings 
as the “ dug-out”? and Noah’s Ark. In the number before us we 
journey from the first-mentioned vessel through stages which 
include such old favourites as the Roman trireme, the Chinese 
junk, the ship that bore St. Paul across to the Grecian archipelago, 
and the fighting galley of the Middle Ages. Mr. Seppings 
Wright’s illustrations accompanying this spirited narrative are both 
decorative and well drawn. Very successful is his reproduction of 
the Ark. It is quite a different Ark to the one they sell in toy- 
shops. “The Evolution of Comfort in Railway Travelling” is the 
title of another attractive article in the same issue. Photographs 
are freely used, and, as this month’s American developments are 
specially considered, we are presented to the interior of the first 
Pullman Sleeping Car, and subsequently rise to such luxurious 
levels as the Smoking Room and Café Car of the Black Diamond 
Express—certainly a triumph of the carriage builder and of “ evo- 
lution.” Darwin himself would have been pleased with this number 
of the P. MZ. M. 

The Amateur Histrion 

The Playgoer’s Magazine, a new monthly devoted to the 
“Theatre-Goer, the Music Hall Habitué, and the Amateur 
Actor,” has just reached us. Besides numerous photographs of 
footlight celebrities and a deal of brightly written chatter about 
the same, this number contains an article on the new theatre at 


Cambridge. Prizes and an enterprising management are promised 
by the editor, 
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LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 





ISSUE OF 
£300,000 Three per Cent. 


DEBENTURE STOCK. 


THE Directors of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany are prepared to receive Tenders for £300,c00 Three per 
Cent. Debenture Stock, balance of a sum of £450,000, created on 


the 23rd of September, 1896. 


This Debenture Stock will rank immediately after the Deben- 


ture Stocks of the Company existing on the 23rd of September, 
1896. 


In the year ending 31st December, 1897, the balance of the Net 
Revenue, after deduction of all interest accruing on the existing 
Debenture Stocks and other fixed charges, amounted to upwards 
of £357,000. The Debenture Stock, of which the present issue is 
a part, will have the prior claim on the balance of Net Revenue in 


future years. 
The minimum price of issue will be 103. 


Interest to the 30th June and the 31st of December, in each 
year, will be paid on the 15th of July and the 15th of January, 
respectively; and the first payment will be made on the 


15th of January, 1899. 


Tenders, which must be made on the Form accompanying the 
Prospectus, will be received at the Secretary’s Office, Victoria 
Station, not later than 10.0 a.m. on WEDNESDAY, the 29th day of 
June instant, on which day, at 12.0 o’clock noon, they will be 
opened in the presence of such of the applicants as may attend. 

Payment to be made as follows :— 

On Application, 10 per cent. of the amount tendered for. 

On Allotment, so much of the amount tendered for, and 
accepted, as, when added to the Deposit, will leave 
£50 to be paid for each £100 of Stock allotted. 


And, on the 12th July, £50 per cent., the Balance. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained of the 
Bankers of the Company, Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & Co., 
67 Lombard Street, London, and of the Secretary of the Company 
at Victoria Station, S.W. 


June 17th, 1898. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


R. L. S. AND THE PUBLIC 
Zo the Editor of THE OvTLOOK 


ARE the unfortunate outside admirers of Stevenson to have no 

chance of ever seeing the Bonus Volume? Even at a price, a 

small edition for the public use would be eagerly subscribed by 

such enthusiasts as GEORGE WORTHINGTON. 
Boar Lane, Leeds. 


MR. PROTHERO AND BYRON 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK v 


On re-reading my review in your issue of last week of the new 
edition of Byron, published by Mr. John Murray, I find I said a 
good deal of the poet and next to nothing of Mr. Prothero, his 
latest editor. Allow me to rectify this omission, and testify to the 
sound and scholarly way in which Mr. Prothero has done his 
work. 

His notes, it is true, have not the revealing qualities, the 
intimacy, the verve and brilliance of portraiture that place the 
Henley edition of the same work side by side with such histories 
as Carlyle’s “Cromwell.” Mr. Prothero has not the faculty of 
projecting himself into periods and the men that filled them ; his 
gift is rather academic, and, within these limits, admirable. 

YOUR REVIEWER. 


RUPEES AND CLERICAL HEADMASTERS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Although there is no obvious connection between rupees and 
clerical headmasters—except that I have depreciated the latter (or 
striven to do so), and that the British Government has most 
arbitrarily “appreciated” the former—yet, as I have not had an 
opportunity of replying to my antagonists in either field in time, 
perhaps you will allow space to this belated letter. 

First, with regard to rupees, I have been accused of misquoting 
Sir James Westland. Now this is a grave accusation, for the 
offence is a heinous one. I plead of guilty, and I shall prove my 
case. Your critic says, “ Sir James’s argument against the Franco- 
American scheme for resuscitating the 154 to 1 ratio is twofold— 
first, that if it succeeded, even temporarily, the result might be a 
sudden rise in the rupee from 16d. to 23d. ; second, that, if it failed, 
there might be an equally sudden fall to a point far lower than 
its present level—probably to gd., or even lower.” I had said, 
“ Sir James is of opinion that if the mints of France and America 
were open to silver at 15$:1 of gold, the rupee mzght sink to 
being worth 9d. if the Indian mints were reopened! Now 
wherein have I misquoted or misrepresented Sir James? ‘True 
I have omitted his first hypothesis decause I granted it and 
more than granted it, Therefore why quote it? His second 
hypothesis is that the agreement might fail—that is, that, the 
open mints of India, France, and America notwithstanding, the 
rupee might collapse to 9d. Now this is absurd. If Sir James 
implied that the mints of France and America might be closed 
again, his contention is still absurd, though not quite so absurd. 
Before 1893 the mints of India were open and the mints of France 
and America closed to silver, and yet the rupee never looked near 
od. Why should it do so, even on the far-fetched hypothesis of 
the re-closure of the French and American mints? The onus 
of proof lies with your critic and Sir James. 

Secondly, with regard to clerical headmasters. I am quite 
reconciled to the idea that I may justly be accused of irresponsible 
flippancy when I said that clerical headmasters neither care nor 
know much about games. I dare say that some know and carea 
great deal. My bow was drawn at a venture, and if the arrow hit 
some game-loving parson I really do not care. My point is that 
it is a piece of antiquated injustice that clerics alone should have 
the pick of our headmasterships, and I fancy that in time people 
will wake up to the absurdity. It is an anachronism which is 
bound to go. J. H. HALLARD, 

Cromlet Bank, Oldmeldrum, N.B. 
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WHAT OTHERS SAY 


Canada beckons Lord Wolseley 


WILL Lord Wolseley go to Canada? Probably he will, and here 
is an indication of the welcome awaiting him. Says the Montreal 
Star :—“There are few names in the British peerage that are 
better or more favourably known throughout the Empire than that 
of ‘Wolseley ;’ and his presence at Rideau Hall would fit in 
admirably with the military revival of the day. The tremendous 
difficulties that the Americans have had to overcome in getting 
their Militia forces ready for the field has induced a good deal of 
hard thinking in Canadian military circles ; and it would be an 
excellent thing for us to have a soldier at the head of the Executive. 
Then it would have the effect of a pleasing compliment if the 
British Government were to select Canada as the resting place 
of the old lion, when he is not expected to longer endure the hard- 
ships of the campaign. It would signalise the importance of 
Canada in the eyes of the Imperial authorities.” 


The Marquis of Rudini and a Moral 


From the Dazly News we cull the following pen-portrait and 
moral, hoping that their subject will recognise the one and profit 
by the other:—“ He is a remarkable example of what ‘ Oppor- 
tunism,’ or, in good English, time-serving, will do to wreck the 
career of a man endowed with many qualifications for political 
success. The Marquis di Rudini has never been suspected of 
corrupt or unworthy motives. His personal character stands 
high, and no imputation of bribery or dishonesty has been made 
upon him. But he had no political principles. He madea 
principle of having none. Himself a Conservative, he was willing 
to adopt any policy, and to accept any colleagues from which or 
from whom he could obtain the requisite Parliamentary strength. 
Such a Minister and such a Government are like the house in the 
Gospel, which was built upon sand. Inthe absence of wind and 
storm they may hold together. The storm came unexpectedly in 
the recent riots, and swept away the Cabinet which had no bond 
of union except self-interest.” 


In Praise of the Member Dignified 


The speech wherein Mr. Balfour delivered a farewell eulogy of 
the great Liberal leader has been nowhere more appreciatively 
received than on the other side of the Atlantic. The “ dignity” 
which Mr. Gladstone lent to “this assembly,” and of whose up- 
holding Mr. Balfour made so special a point, has inspired the 
following note of warning in the Mew York Evening Post :—* lf 
England has to be on her guard against the deterioration of her 
Parliament, we have to lament the necessity of showing her more 
clearly what she must guard against. The loss of weight and 
dignity in the procedure of our Senate is almost as marked as its 
loss in ability and character. This is the thing that cuts the older 
Senators deepest. They could stand the influx of money-bags into 
the Senate ; these usually keep their mouths as triple-locked as 
they do their safes. But the rampant, roistering representatives of 
mining-camps, the breezy stump-speakers from the prairies, the 
slapdash Populists from the South—these are the men who, the 
Senators of an older time justly say, are ruining the Senate. Their 
frank lolling and lounging about the chamber, their undignified 
and unparliamentary interruptions, their importation of bar-room 
and street-corner manners into an assembly that used to pride it- 
self on decorum and high-flown courtesy, are bringing the whole 
body into disrepute.” 


More Degeneration 


The Daily Chronicle devotes a leader to the Tatton Sykes case, 
and winds up with the following pessimistic peroration :—“ The tone 
of society is getting lower and lower, religion, refinement, even 
rational and sober ideas of life, are disappearing, wealth and 
luxury are eating away the old aristocratic virtues. The law 
courts unroll one tale after another of meanness, emptiness, and 
even of crime, among these people. The middle classes seem to 
be following in their wake, dazzled by their profusion, and by the 
vulgar advertisement that ‘society’ gets, and delights in, from 4 
certain kind of newspaper” 
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A NOTE ON SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN IN 


FURNITURE FOR BEDROOMS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO SOME BEING PRODUCED BY 
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BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Ltp. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 

























Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and 
Bulawayo at 6.15 a.m. for Capetown. 














1st Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 £12 5 ii £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3; DAYS. 





The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s 
line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 








Sy and FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 

eem to 

by the 15 ST, SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ro 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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HE GROSYENOR HOTEL 


WICTORIA STATION. 
BELGRAVIA, LONDON, S.W. 


UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 








This Magnificent Hotel occupies the finest and most central position in 
London, and its management has been entirely reorganised by gentlemen 


appointed by the High Court of Justice. 


The Hotel is furnished in a superior manner, and contains upwards 


of 250 Sitting and Bed Rooms, as well as Elegant Suites of Apartments. 


PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 


The general reorganisation enables the management to provide the 
highest-class DINNERS, WEDDING BREAKFASTS, &c., for which 





some of the finest suites of rooms in London are available. 


This Hotel adjoins the premier Railway Station of London, and is, 
therefore, most convenient for travellers to and from all parts of the South 
Coast and Continent. 

Telephone No. 113, Westminster. 


For terms apply to the Manager, J. W. APTOMMAS. 





LONDON CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London : VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City), 


The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘*Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden” 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 72 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 
CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,” 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe, 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Rovions New 
TuHrouGH Service (on Week-days)—NorTH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


PARIS: Capt. A. W. CuurcHWARD, 30 Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Nigssen, 4-6 Domhof 
CALAIS: Capt. Btomrrie_p, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyer & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 





LONDON 


21 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 


2 RUE DE LA PAIX 


NEW YORK 


302 FIFTH AVENUE 


DUVEEN BROS. 


VALUERS AND EXPERTS IN FINE ARTS. 





BEST WALUE 


ON MARKET 


ROPER FRERES & CO. 


ROPER FRERES 


MEDIUM DRY 


ROPER FRERES 


EXTRA DRY 


CHAM PAGN E. 
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